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Ethnic Continuity in an Israeli Town 
I. Relations with Parents' 


ELIHU KATZ AND AWRAHAM ZLOCZOWER 


THERE ARE several towns in Israel in which both European (mostly Polish) and 
Oriental (Yemenite) immigrants have been resident long enough for each to have 
raised a fully-grown, native (or almost native) second generation. A recent study 
undertaken in one of these towns (pop. 25,000) focused specifically on these young 
adults.2 Rather than select a random sample, however, it was decided to interview 
all members of the two groups who (i) were born in the year 1932, (ii) were resident 
in town by the age of 6 or earlier, and (iii) were still present by the time of field 
work in 1956.3 Accordingly, some 90 interviews were completed with these 24- 
year-olds, about 50 with Yemenite and 40 with Ashkenazim.* While the aim of the 
overall study had to do with intergroup contacts and sentiments, the data provide 
an opportunity to compare the character of ethnic continuity in the second genera- 
tion of the two groups. Two dimensions of the latter problem have been selected 
for presentation here. The first—the subject of the present paper—considers 
relations between generations, placing particular emphasis on the acceptance of 
parental authority as a mechanism of ethnic continuity. A companion paper treats 
intra-generational relations within each group, emphasizing ethnic differences in 
the structure of friendship. 

It would be incorrect to say that the research project set out specifically to test 
one or another definite hypothesis regarding these matters. Nevertheless, a general 
expectation did exist that tension would be more characteristic of relations between 
second-generation Yemenites and their parents than of Ashkenazi generations. 


Al. n earlier version of this paper was read at the 1958 Conference on Social Research in Israel 
and appeared in Hebrew in Megamot, Vol. IX, 3, 1958 (Jerusalem). 
2. Directors of the study were Dr Joseph Ben-David of the Department of Sociology of the 
Hebrew University and Dr Moshe Smilansky, research director of the Henrietta Szold Foundation 
for Child and Youth Welfare. The present writers joined the project as co-director and research 
assistant, respectively, when the analysis of the data was getting under way. The study was sup- 
= in part by a grant from the Department of Organization and Planning of the Ministry of 
ial Welfare. Members of a Research Seminar in Sociology participated in the analysis of various 
parts of the data and also conducted additional interviews. In connection with the present paper, 
the authors wish to acknowledge their debt to Dr Ben-David for his advice and encouragement, 
and to one of the members of the Seminar, Mr Shlomo Lavi, who first explored some of the prob- 
lems of parent-child relations along lines which we, to a certain extent, have followed. Mr Rafael 
Gil was in charge of the field work carried out in 1956. We have also drawn on an anthropological 
investigation of the Yemenite quarter of this town by Mr Percy Cohen. 
3. This group was, in fact, interviewed twice—in the summer of 1956 and in the fall of 1957. 
i ies in the total number of cases upon which the tables are based are due to the fact 
that some of the initial respondents could not be located for the second interview. Altogether, the 
‘mortality’ of the Ashkenazim ee than that of the Yemenites given that a greater proportion 
of them have left town. This differential rate of moving away and differences in the birth-rates of 
the two communities also explain the fact that there are fewer Ashkenazim than Yemenites in the 
original sample, since the Eastern-European migrants outnumbered the Yemenites. 
4. Ashkenazi (pl. Ashkenazim) is the generic Israeli name for European Jews. We employ it in 
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Such tensions are evident in almost every case where an immigrant group, differing 
in culture from the dominant group of the country to which it migrates, is accorded 
a lower status by the dominant group, yet where the norms affirm equality of 
opportunity (Barel & Weil, 1955; Child, 1943; Cohen, 1956; Davis, 1940; Lewin, 
1950). In situations like these, children perceive their parents, and their ethnic 
groups, as barriers to their aspirations for acceptance and increased social status 
in the world of the dominant group. Since the Ashkenazi group is clearly the 
dominant one in Israel, one might expect that Yemenites—more than Ashkenazim 
—would reveal an attitude of rejection of parents and parental authority. 

What is more, the situation at the time of the conception of the study would 
strengthen this expectation. A group of Yemenite boys had attempted to push their 
way into a clubhouse belonging to a youth group all of whose members were 
Ashkenazim. In the resulting fracas, one of the Ashkenazi boys died of a knife 
wound. This incident reinforced one popular conception of the Yemenite neigh- 
borhood, as a breeding place of delinquents. 

In any event, what we found is largely contrary to these expectations. The data 
indicate consistently that the second generation of Yemenites, though not without 
ambivalence or hostile feelings, are highly accepting of parental authority and dis- 
play considerable allegiance to the traditional values of their parents. In fact, the 
continuity between generations in the Yemenite group seems to be in excess of that 
discernible in the Ashkenazi group. These findings, so different from the expecta- 
tions with which the study set out, recall quite another image of the Yemenite 
group which is also widely held. This image sees the Yemenite as hard-working, 
self-respecting, accepting of his (lesser) place in the status system, well educated in 
Jewish faith and practice, traditional in his behavior, and strongly identified with 
family, ethnic group, and the Jewish people. It is often said that Yemenites, more 
than other immigrant groups from Oriental countries, have succeeded in keeping 
their traditional way of life alive in a new setting and in finding a respected place in 
the eyes of other groups at the same time. This picture of Yemenite life is generally 
attributed to the first generation, and though it suffers, as do all stereotypes, from 
gross over-simplification, it comes closer to the facts we have to report concerning 
the second generation than does the competing image. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF YEMENITES AND ASHKENAZIM 


Before we present our data on this subject it would be well to outline briefly some- 
thing of the history of Yemenite-Jewish settlement in the town and of the relation- 
ships between the two ethnic groups.5 Between 1909 and the beginning of World 
War I several waves of Yemenite immigrants arrived in response to the encourage- 
ment of Ashkenazim, many of whom saw in the Yemenites a substitute for cheap 
Arab labor in the citrus orchards. Though most of the Yemenite migrants had had 
little previous experience of agriculture, they worked in the orchards of the 
Ashkenazim; while their wives, who in Yemen had never been employed outside 
their own homes, went into domestic service with the Ashkenazim. But although 
the economic interdependence of the two groups was the keynote of their relation- 
ship, the Yemenites established a considerable degree of independence of the 


5. Our information on the history and social organization of the Yemenite neighborhood derives 
from the several memoranda on this subject prepared by Percy Cohen, whose anthropological 
observations and analysis constitute an important part of the foundation of this study. Back- 
ground material on the Yemenite Jews in Yemen may be found in Goitein (1953, 1955). 
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Ashkenazim in the political and social spheres. Essentially, they established an 
autonomous community with its own ‘municipal’ structure based on the continua- 
tion of groupings of family and locality which had existed in Yemen and on the 
perpetuation of the traditional leadership of wealth and learning. Ecologically, the 
community established itself on the southern outskirts of the European town. A 
school was founded whose aim was to carry on Yemenite customs and ceremonies 
and the traditional emphasis on religious learning in the Yemenite manner. In 
fact, it was not until the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 that the 
Yemenite settlement was officially integrated into the municipality. Until that time 
the Yemenite leadership preferred independence, the Ashkenazim seemed quite 
willing to be free of the responsibility of an economically depressed neighborhood 
(though many of the social services reached the Yemenite settlement via the town), 
and the government (first Turkish, then British) acknowledged the independence 
of the Yemenite community through its customary dealings with its ‘headman’ 
(mukhtar). 

The consequences of this ecological and political isolation are very clear in our 
study of the second generation. Very few of the children of either ethnic group 
attended school with members of the other group. Not only that, but there is a 
sharp difference in educational attainment as well: more than half the 24-year-old 
Yemenites attended school for fewer than 8 years (many left school after only 5 or 
6 years), whereas not a single Ashkenazi of the same age had had less than an 
elementary-school education. 

But the educational disparity is not the only one. Just as there were distinct 
school systems for children of the two ethnic groups, so there were distinctly 
separate youth movements. The Ashkenazim were channeled into youth move- 
ments connected with their several schools, whereas the Yemenites joined a move- 
ment after they had left school; and, again, though there does not appear to be a . 
conscious policy of exclusion, the fact is that almost no Yemenite belonged to an 
‘Ashkenazi’ movement, or vice versa. 

The sphere of work is separate, too. Yemenites are much more likely to be 
unskilled workers than Ashkenazim, and the latter have a monopoly of the profes- 
sions. Even among those on the same level of education, the occupational attain- 
ments of the Yemenites fall considerably below those of the Ashkenazim. 

Directly or indirectly, these differences are as much the product of the ecological 
and social isolation of the two groups as they are of the initial economic relation- 
ship that was established between the Ashkenazi orchard-owners and their Yem- 
enite employees, and of the differing cultural background and orientation of the 
two groups. In this sense, isolation is obviously ‘bad’. In another sense, however, it 
may well be that this very segregation permitted the Yemenites to organize in their 
own way and to carry on their traditions in ways which they chose. In this sense, as 
we shall try to show, the segregation may have had functional consequences for 
cultural continuity and, perhaps, even for smoothing the process of cultural change. 
Indeed, it is interesting to consider the suggestion made by Percy Cohen, the 
anthropologist whose observations constitute the background material for this 
study, that the overall relations between Ashkenazim and Yemenites had a lot in 
common with the kinds of relations which existed in Yemen between Jews and 
Arabs. On the one hand, there was economic interdependence, and on the other 
hand, relative autonomy in social, political, and cultural organization, accom- 
panied by inferior status in these realms. The transplantation of this pattern, at 
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least in the early years, may have considerably eased the Yemenites’ transition to 
their new situation. 


ACCEPTANCE OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


A series of questions were put to the 24-year-old respondents of the second genera- 
tion concerning their relations with parents. The key question had to do with the 
extent of acceptance of parental authority (‘To what extent do you accept your 
parents’ authority over yourself ?’). Answers such as “Whatever father says is holy to 
me’ were coded as ‘full acceptance’; ‘I talk things over with them but usually we 
agree’ is an example of ‘partial acceptance’; while an answer such as ‘I do as I 
please’, or ‘I live my own life and make my own decisions’, was classified as ‘non- 
acceptance’. One might have expected, as we indicated above, that the Yemenite 
youth would take this opportunity to emphasize their independence of their ‘old- 
fashioned’ parents, but, as Table 1 shows, the very opposite is the case. 


TABLE 1 ACCEPTANCE OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY* 


Ashkenazim Yemenites 
% % 
Full acceptance 5 “29 
Partial acceptance 51 51 
Non-acceptance 43 20 
No. of cases (= 100%) (39) (45) 


* Significant at the -05 level of confidence. 


Altogether, 80 per cent of the Yemenites indicate that they accept some degree 
of parental authority compared with little more than half of the Ashkenazim. What 
is more, 29 per cent of the Yemenites insist that they carry out the every wish of 
their parents as compared with only 5 per cent (2 cases out of 39) among the 
Ashkenazim. 

The table seems to leave little doubt that the Yemenites, compared with the 
Ashkenazim, are highly responsive to parental authority.© Yet there is room for 
certain questions which must be asked and answered before we can allow our- 
selves to be satisfied with this finding. The basic question which highlights the 
problem is whether ‘full acceptance’ means the same thing to both ethnic groups. 
To clarify this question, let us imagine a list of subjects over which parents try to 
exert their authority over their children. Given such a list, we should be able to ask, 
(i) whether Ashkenazi parents try to obtain conformity on as many of these sub- 
jects as do Yemenite parents, and (ii) whether Ashkenazim and Yemenites, parents 


6. Statistical significance, however, is not our sole criterion for evaluating tables to be presented 
hereafter. In fact, we have based ourselves, in part, on material which is not significant according 
to the usual standard when it seemed to us noteworthy in the light of other pertinent evidence. 
Because of the small number of cases in the study, and our somewhat bold use of the available 
data, our inclination is to view these findings as suggestive rather than conclusive. Nevertheless, 
it should be borne in mind that apart from the ‘representativeness’ of these data for some broader 
population, the population studied is complete in itself in that it includes all 24-year-olds presently 
in the town who had been there by the age of 6. Note that ‘no answers’ were omitted from this and 
following tables. 
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and children, agree that conformity or non-conformity to a given proportion of 
parental demands constitutes acceptance or rejection of parental authority. 

Unfortunately no such list was employed in the study—only a very general 
question on acceptance of parental authority was asked. Equally unfortunate was 
the fact that the parents of our respondents were not interviewed as well. But if we 
had to guess the answer to the first of the two questions above, we should certainly 
surmise that Yemenite parents demand more things of their children. That would 
mean that the requirements for ‘full acceptance’ of parental authority would be 
perceived by Yemenites as more stringent. If this is so, then our table under- 
estimates the relative strength of Yemenite conformity; for a Yemenite whose 
answer classifies him as ‘partly accepting’ may well be fulfilling a greater absolute 
number of parental expectations than an Ashkenazi whose father is demanding less 
of him. 

But if this possibility presents no problem, the second of the questions raised 
above does present a problem. This question asks, in effect, whether the greater 
rejection of authority observed among the Ashkenazim might not be the product of 
a kind of tacit agreement between parents and children that the latter ought to 
‘make up their minds for themselves’. To explain this, we can even assume that 
Ashkenazi parents attempt to exert as much influence on their children as do 
Yemenite parents, but that, given such a list of influence-attempts, Ashkenazi 
parents would be Jess disappointed with non-conformity than would Yemenite 
parents. It may be, in other words, that there is a kind of unspoken understanding 
among Ashkenazi parents and children whereby parents expect less conformity of 
their children. If true, this would cast doubt on the interpretation we have given to 
the data in Table 1 because it would imply that the greater non-acceptance of 
parental authority among the Ashkenazim may not represent rejection of parents 
but may even conform quite closely to parental expectations. By the same token, it 
can be argued that the expectations of Yemenite parents may be such that anything 
short of full conformity is regarded as non-acceptance. If this were so, the correct 
interpretation of the table would be precisely opposite to what we have suggested. 

Though we have no data which allow us to choose conclusively between these 
competing interpretations, the data which are available seem to strengthen our 
initial interpretation. They suggest that answers classified as ‘non-acceptance’ 
involve active rejection of parents both for the Ashkenazim and for the Yemenites. 
Furthermore, we have the distinct impression from the interviews with Yemenite 
families that there is considerable leniency in attitudes towards the behavioral 
conformity of the children (in such matters as religious practice, for example). 

Apart from impressions of this kind, however, there are available several pieces 
of more systematic evidence that seem to support our argument. Consider, for 
example, the relationship between acceptance of authority and the extent to which 
our respondents reported having experienced conflict with their parents over the 
subject of their authority. It will be seen in Table 2 that those who experienced con- 
flict with their parents are less likely to be accepting of parental authority than 
those who experienced no conflict.” 


7. The question: ‘Did there ever arise conflict between yourself and your parents over their 
exercise of authority over you?’ Typical occasions for conflict, according to male respondents, 
were matters of youth-movement affiliation and, in a minority of cases, religious matters. For girls, 
conflict with parents centered on marriage. No ethnic differences are visible in the subject-matter 
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TABLE 2 CONFLICT WITH PARENTS AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY (ASHKENAZIM AND 
YEMENITES COMBINED)* 


Conflict No Conflict 
% 
Accept authority 5 20 
Do not accept 95 80 
No. of cases (= 100%) (21) (60) 


* Significant at the -10 level of confidence. 


Though we cannot tell whether conflict preceded the non-acceptance of author- 
ity, or vice versa, the relationship between the two variables in Table 2 suggests that 
the process of emancipation was accompanied—according to the reports of the 
respondents themselves—by a relatively greater amount of conflict. Here, then, is 
a hint that the greater freedom of the Ashkenazim from parental constraint is not 
simply a reflection of greater consensus between parents and children concerning 
the degree of autonomy to be permitted the children. For the process of achieving 
autonomy vis-a-vis parental authority seems to involve active parental resistance 
as well. 

But, it may be argued, perhaps this conflict is institutionalized too: that is, 
perhaps parent-child consensus over non-acceptance of authority really does exist, 
though the consensus includes a ‘ritual of rebellion’ within it. Perhaps the parent- 
child conflict, like the ultimate non-acceptance of authority, is viewed by the 
parents as an inevitable part of a desirable process. Though this is of course possible, 
it does not seem very probable. Further doubt is cast upon this reasoning by 
respondents’ answers to another question related to parental authority. Re- 
spondents were asked to ‘agree’ or ‘disagree’ with the statement, ‘Parents always 
know best’. Again, more Yemenites than Ashkenazim agreed—reconfirming the 
results of the basic question reported in Table ]—but it is interesting to observe 
that among those who disagreed with this statement as many Ashkenazim as 
Yemenites gave as their reason for disagreeing that their parents were old-fashioned 
or out of date. Although this does not disprove the assumption that, among 
Ashkenazim, non-acceptance of parental authority may be the product of consensus 
and that rebellion may be a ritual, it seems to raise a further objection to it. 

It should be noted that, in every case, it is the Ashkenazi men—much more 
than the Ashkenazi women—who stand out in their rejection of parental authority. 
Thus, only one out of three Ashkenazi women can be classified as a ‘non-accepter’ 
of parental authority, and though this rate exceeds that of the Yemenites, men and 
women, it falls far behind that of the Ashkenazi men, whose rate is 60 per cent. 
Similarly, in answers to the question concerning conflict with parents, or in 
responding to the statement that ‘parents always know best’, it is the Ashkenazi 
men, and not the women, who stand out. On the other hand, among the Yemenites, 
one has the impression that it is the men, more than the women, who are strongly 


of conflict. The relationship between what we have defined as > membership in youth 
movements and conflict with parents is positive and statistically significant at the -05 level of 
confidence. 
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faithful—though this cannot be completely supported statistically. Table 3 sum- 
marizes these statements. 


TABLE 3 SEX, ETHNICITY, AND RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 
Men Women 
Ashkenazi Yemenite Ashkenazi Yemenite 
% % % % 
1, Non-acceptance of authority 60 17 33 23 
2. Strong conflict with parents 21 13 4 10 
3. Disagree: ‘Parents always know best’ 72 48 60 56 
No. of cases*® (11) (21) (20) (23) 


® Number of cases shown represents smallest number, in each group, replying to any one of the three questions. 


The table makes clear that the Ashkenazi men are more different from the other 
three groups than any of them are from each other. In fact, if we select from the 
first two items discussed in this paper (acceptance of authority and conflict with 
parents) those respondents who can be classified both as non-accepters of authority 
and as having experienced conflict with parents, it is evident—as Table 4 shows— 
that it is the Ashkenazi men who are the ‘rebels’ more than any other group. 


TABLE 4 _ THE ‘REBELS’* 


% 
Ashkenazi men 29 (14) 
Yemenite men 9 (23) 
Ashkenazi women 4 (23) 
Yemenite women 10 (20) 


* Ashkenazi men vs. all others combined 
(df = 1) significant at the -05 level of confi- 


A very small proportion (10 per cent or less) of Yemenite men, Yemenite 
women, and Ashkenazi women indicated both that they had experienced conflict 
with their parents during the years of adolescence and young adulthood and that, 
at present, they considered themselves rejectors of parental authority. Compared 
with these three groups, as the table shows, almost one-third of Ashkenazi men fit 
this description of ‘rebels’. 

So far, then, it appears that relatively greater conformity to parental authority 
is to be found among second-generation Yemenites (perhaps among the men in 
particular), while relatively lesser acceptance of parental authority appears to be 
more characteristic of Ashkenazim, particularly the men. 


OTHER FACTORS RELATED TO ACCEPTANCE OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY 
AND THE INFLUENCE OF ETHNICITY UPON THEM 


There are too few respondents-to allow us to examine the simultaneous influence 
of several factors on the acceptance of parental authority. Yet there are two 
variables of particular interest which deserve presentation. These are education 
and marital status, and they have one thing in common as far as their influence on 
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the acceptance of parental authority is concerned: they appear to influence each 
ethnic group in an opposite way. Consider the relationship between education and 
acceptance of parental authority as it appears in Table 5.8 


TABLE 5 _ ETHNICITY, EDUCATION, AND THE ACCEPTANCE OF AUTHORITY* 


Ashkenazim Yemenites 
Low High Low High 
Education Education Education Education 
% % % % 


Accept authority 38 64 86 69 
Do not accept 62 36 14 31 


No. of cases (= 100%) (13) (25) (29) (16 


* Difference in the relationship between education and acceptance of authority for Ashkenazim and 
Yemenites falis between the "10 and *20 levels of confidence employing Bartlett’s test for second-order 


For the Ashkenazim, it is the well-educated who are high in their acceptance of 
parental authority, while the poorly-educated are very low in the degree of their 
acceptance. For the Yemenites, the relationship is reversed: although both educa- 
tional groups tend to be highly accepting of authority, and thus the difference 
between them is small, higher education appears to be associated with lesser 
acceptance of authority. 

It is interesting to speculate on this finding. For the more depressed of the 
two groups—the Yemenites—it appears that greater rejection of parental authority 
comes from those who have equipped themselves for a status which their group is 
unable to award them in the overall society. Thus the well-educated Yemenites 
appear to be ‘blaming’ their parents and their ethnic group for holding them back. © 
For the Ashkenazim, on the other hand, it appears that rejection of parents 
emanates from those whose personal achievement falls short of the status possi- 
bilities available to them by virtue of their membership in the dominant ethnic 
group. These lesser-educated Ashkenazim may be ‘blaming’ their parents either for 
depriving them of the education which would equip them to maximize the status 
possibilities inherent in their group or, alternatively, if they perceive their inade- 
quate education achievement as their own fault (despite their parents’ best efforts), 
they may be ‘blaming’ their parents for pushing them too hard. For both ethnic 
groups, however, it appears to be the disparity between the status possibilities 
available to the group into which one was delivered by one’s parents and one’s 
personal educational status that contributes to rejection of parental authority. 
Indeed, it would not seem far wrong to venture the suggestion that acceptance of 
parental authority in the present context reflects a kind of appraisal of oneself 
relative to the place in society made available to one by one’s group.9 


8. Because of the difference in the range of education in the two ethnic groups, ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
education were defined differently for each group. For the Yemenites, high education is defined 
as seven years or more of schooling; for the Ashkenazim, high education includes eight years or 


. ‘A culture in which more of the choices of life were settled beforehand by ascription, where 
és ‘possibilities were fewer and the responsibilities of choice less urgent would have much less 
parent-youth conflict’ (Davis, 1940, p. 533). 
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That rejection of parental authority among the Ashkenazim is so evidently a 
characteristic of low education seems to further strengthen our argument that non- 
acceptance of authority among Ashkenazim is not merely a ‘ritual’ but involves 
real rebellion. It seems highly improbable, that is, that the kind of parent who 
would be most likely to agree that his child ‘ought to think for himself’ would be 
more likely to have low-educated than high-educated children. In fact, low educa- 
tion may actually be a reflection of the non-acceptance of authority; that is, the 
parent may have preferred the child to keep on with his studies but the child may 
have preferred to work, or to fulfill his youth-movement obligations, or to get 
married. 

Not the least important aspect of the relationship between education and 
acceptance of authority in the two ethnic groups is the fact that it re-emphasizes the 
importance of ethnicity and ethnic differences as structural variables which must 
be accounted for in social research in Israel. It is all the more interesting, therefore, 
that the same sort of reversal which we found characteristic of the role of education 
in the two ethnic groups is characteristic of marital status as well. 


TABLE 6 MARITAL STATUS, ETHNICITY, AND ACCEPTANCE OF 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY* 


Ashkenazim Yemenites 
Married Single Married Single 
% % % % 


Accept authority 68 31 73 93 
Do not accept 32 69 27 7 


No. of cases (= 100%) (25) (13) (30) (15) 


* Difference in the relationship between marital status and tance of authority for'Ashkenazim 
parenting ites significant at the -05 level of confidence Bartlett’s test for second-order 
n 


Table 6 indicates that, among the Ashkenazim, single men and women are con- 
siderably less likely to be accepting of parental authority than are married men and 
women. And, again, though the difference is smaller among the Yemenites, the 
direction is opposite: here it is the single people who are more accepting of authority. 
If we may assume that those who at present are single will behave, when they get 
married, as do their age-peers who are already married, there would seem to be a 
difference in cultural pattern between the two ethnic groups. The Ashkenazim, it 
would appear, have a high level of rejection of parental authority so long as they 
are single, but then show a ‘return’ pattern when they get married. The Yemenites, 
however, are extremely conformist with parental authority so long as they are single 
and appear to become somewhat more ‘independent’ when they are married. Again, 
the important point is that the effect of marriage on the acceptance of parental 
authority appears to be opposite for the two ethnic groups. And, in the present 
instance, moreover, there is some reason to suspect a true cultural difference. Thus, 
in the relationship between education and acceptance of authority, ethnicity acts 
only to place one group relative to the other on the ladder of social status; if the 
relative positions of the group were reversed, we would expect each group to behave 
as does the other at present. In the case of marital status, however, ethnicity seems 
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to act as a transmitter of a specific culture which is ‘absolute’. For the Ashkenazim, 
the period before marriage is characterized by carefree behaviour and the various 
‘freedoms’ typical of what has been called ‘youth culture’ (Parsons, 1942). Upon 
marriage—perhaps particularly in a small town where parents are near by—parents 
assume an increasingly important role (financial aid, baby-sitting, etc.) and there 
is a return to ‘responsibility’ and to the acceptance of parental authority. Among 
the Yemenites, on the other hand, service is the keynote of youth and adolescence. 
Children begin to work at an early age and assist in the support of their families. 
The goal of ‘independence’ finds expression in the building of one’s own home prior 
to marriage, in the establishment of a household and in the rearing of children. 
Thus, although the drop in acceptance of authority among married Yemenites is 
not large, there is certainly an interesting basis for further exploration of the 
interpretation that marriage is — by the Yemenite as liberation from 


parental authority. 
FURTHER EVIDENCE OF YEMENITE TRADITIONALISM 


It is important not to lose sight of the main point established so far, which is that 
Yemenites, more than Ashkenazim, accept the guidance of their parents. This 
implies, of course, that the Yemenites should also be relatively loyal to the tra- 
ditions of their ethnic group and, in fact, evidence of such loyalty would constitute 
important validation of the central relationship emphasized thus far. 

A series of questions concerning attitudes toward traditional familial values 
provided us with the opportunity of testing this derivation. Consider these three 
questions with which respondents were asked to agree or disagree: (i) ‘An adolescent 
boy should not go out at night except in the company of his family’; (ii) ‘Friend- 
ship between adolescent boys and girls is sure to cause trouble’; (iii) ‘After marriage, 
a woman should limit her friendship to her husband’s friends and their wives’. 
Agreement with each of these questions is obviously an indicator of conservatism 
and, in the case of the Yemenites, continuity in attitudes toward the family. 
Table 7 reveals the striking difference between the two ethnic groups in this matter. 


TABLE 7 BEHAVIOR OF FAMILY MEMBERS: DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES ACCORDING TO 
SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP* 


Men Women 
Ashkenazi Yemenite Ashkenazi Yemenite 
% % % % 


Percentage who agree that: 
1. Adolescents should not go out alone 
at night 0 
2. Mixed friendships cause trouble 0 50 
3. Wife should limit friends to husband’s 
friends 8 30 


No. of cases* (10) (22) (19) (23) 


® Number of cases shown represents smallest number, in each group, replying to any one of the three questions. 


The Ashkenazim, men and women, virtually unanimously disagree with these 
traditional statements concerning family behavior. But not so the Yemenites. 
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Sizable proportions answer each of the three questions affirmatively, agreeing, in 
effect, that the norms of the traditional family still deserve allegiance. We cannot, 
of course, conclude on this basis that there is greater continuity between Yemenite 
generations than between Ashkenazim because we do not know how the Ashkenazi 
parents would answer these questions. Thus though it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the affirmative replies of the Yemenite youth reflect a high degree of con- 
tinuity we cannot do more than surmise that this may be somewhat less so for the 
Ashkenazim. 

A similar methodological problem presents itself when we consider answers to 
several questions on religion which were put to the respondents. Two general 
questions were asked: (i) ‘Are you religious?’ and (ii) ‘In what [religious] things 
do you believe?’ We interpreted the first question as having more to do with 
religious practice and the second with religious faith and, combining the answers to 
the two questions, considered a positive answer to both questions as ‘Religious’ 
and a negative answer to both questions as ‘Irreligious’. The distribution is pre- 
sented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 RELIGIOSITY ACCORDING TO ETHNIC GROUPS* 


Ashkenazi Yemenite 
% % 


Religious 24 50 
ly religious 26 38 


50 12 
No. of cases (=100%) | (38) (42) 


* Significant at the -01 level of confidence. 


Among these 24-year-old respondents of the second generation it is evident 
that the Yemenites are strikingly more religious than the Ashkenazim. Fully half 
of the Ashkenazim consider themselves irreligious as compared with only a little 
over 10 per cent of the Yemenites. Furthermore, Ashkenazim who claim that they 
are religious in answer to the question on religious practice tend to give the same — 
reply in response to the question on religious belief; this is evident from the smaller 
proportion of ‘partly religious’ (those who gave ‘inconsistent’ replies to the two 
questions) among the Ashkenazim than among the Yemenites. That this is more 
than a chance relationship is evident from a number of additional questions which 
were asked concerning religious practices. Thus among Ashkenazim who eat non- 
kosher food, for example, only 11 per cent report themselves as attenders at 
synagogue at any time during the year, whereas among Yemenites who eat non- 
kosher food 45 per cent report themselves as at least occasional synagogue 
attenders.!9 In fact, there is only one Yemenite male among all our respondents 
who claims that he never goes to synagogue, and the great majority—more than 
75 per cent—say they attend rather regularly on Sabbath and holidays. Among 
the Ashkenazim more than half never attend synagogue. 


10. It is interesting that synagogue attendance persists more strongly than kosher food, That 
is, respondents who report eating non-kosher food may go to synagogue none the less, but respond- 
ents who never go to synagogue do not eat kosher food either. 
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Again, though we can reasonably assume that our Yemenite respondents all 
come from relatively observant homes, we cannot make the same assumption for 
the Ashkenazim. Thus, while we can say that the Yemenites display a considerable 
degree of inter-generational continuity in the area of religious belief and practice, 
we cannot say whether this continuity is greater than that of the Ashkenazim and 
their parents. It is interesting, too, to note the process of change implicit in the 
‘inconsistencies’ of the Yemenites. Jt appears that among second-generation Yemen- 
ites change is gradual and selective rather than sudden and dramatic. Again, the 
impression one gets from these data is that there has not been a sharp or sudden 
rebellion among second-generation Yemenites. 


LOYALTY TO NEIGHBORHOOD 


Second-generation Yemenites are not only loyal to parents and family; they are 
loyal to their ethnic neighborhood too. In fact, one of the most interesting of the 
Yemenite-Ashkenazi differences revealed in our study is the fact that a large 
proportion of second-generation Ashkenazim have left town, whereas the second- 
generation Yemenite males have remained. Thus the population of our study as 
originally defined consisted of all those born in the year 1932 who had arrived in 
the town by the age of six or earlier. In searching for these potential respondents, 
we discovered that a large proportion of the Ashkenazi men had left town per- 
manently, whereas virtually all the Yemenite men whom we were seeking were 
still resident. This is not true of Yemenite women, since many of these have left, 
apparently for marriage outside, but the loyalty to the neighborhood among the 
Yemenite men is striking indeed. One may say that the fact of not leaving is due to 
inadequate resources or fear of the ‘outside world’ and, of course, this may be 
true to some extent. Nevertheless, it is also true that there is a certain attachment 
to family and community and an unwillingness to leave which were revealed at 
several points in our interviews. Consider, for example, the response to the follow- 
ing question: ‘Suppose you were offered a permanent job with a very high salary 
in one of the cities where you have no friends or relatives. What do you think you 
would decide—to accept the job or not?’ Fifty-nine per cent of Yemenite men 
said that they would not leave town to accept the offer as compared with 36 per 
cent of the Ashkenazim. While the difference is not statistically significant given 
the small number of cases, the finding clearly falls into line. Moreover, in analyzing 
the reasons offered by those who would accept an offer of this kind, the Yem- 
enites emphasize the importance of ‘improving their position’ even at the cost 
of considerable sacrifice, whereas the Ashkenazim are much more likely to take 
the matter in their stride and to minimize the sacrifice involved. Thus, in 
accounting for their willingness to accept, the Ashkenazim say that family and 
friends are secondary matters and that ‘of course’ they would take the job. 

Comparing only those who would refuse, we find that the reasons given 
indicate somewhat different sorts of attachment for each group. The Ashkenazim 
state that they would refuse because of attachment to their family or their friends, 
whereas the Yemenites, in addition to these considerations, also emphasize their 
attachment to the ‘place’. It is not only family, not only friends, but the entire 
social structure which ties the Yemenites. 


SOME THINGS THAT HAVE CHANGED . 
We do not, by any means, want to leave the impression that nothing has changed 
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among second-generation Yemenites—that they are unequivocally loyal to family, 
community, and neighborhood and carry on all the traditions of their forebears. 
As a matter of fact, a number of important things seem to be changing. For example, 
the age at marriage of the second generation is considerably later than it was in the 
previous generation. Thus, at age 24 there are as many still-unmarried Yemenites 
as there are Ashkenazim and, examining the age-at-marriage of those who are 
married, we find no significant differences between the two groups. 

Similarly, Yemenite respondents are strongly in favor of limiting the number of 
children in their families. They explained that they favor small families because 
large families cannot provide adequate education for their children. On the other 
hand, they consider four or so children a ‘small’ family (compared with two to three 
among the Ashkenazim) and, admittedly, would like to have many children but 
feel that they cannot for expedient reasons. If these young people behave in accord 
with their attitudes, they will have families smaller than those into which they were 
born, although still preserving the inclination towards a larger family. 

Significant, too, is the fact that second-generation Yemenites are decidedly 
against the continuation of the exclusively Yemenite school system. They want 
their children to study at better schools (they consider the standard of the school in 
the ethnic neighbourhood to be low) and to study together with Ashkenazim. 
They have also taken a firm stand in favor of co-education for boys and girls. 

All these changes are departures from traditional ways of doing and thinking 
about things. There can be little doubt that the process of change in the direction 
of Ashkenazi values and practices, and in the direction of increasing economic and 
social opportunities, is under way. That they are not consciously trying to per- 
petuate their ethnic uniqueness is evident in the fact that they are decidedly in favor 
of intermarriage; this is true of a sizable proportion of even the first-generation 
families.!1 Moreover, when asked to indicate what differences characterize Yemen- 
ites and Ashkenazim, even the senior generation do not emphasize any of the tra- 
ditional values such as religiosity and family-orientation, which they might have 
been expected to point out as superior among Yemenites. Yet the fact remains that 
in the attitudes and behavior of the second generation, whether or not they are 
aware of it, we find a quite significant amount of continuity and an apparently 
high valuation of the ethnic tradition. 


ETHNIC AUTONOMY AND CONTINUITY 
Thus there is evidence of change—but the change seems gradual and selective.!2 


11. This question was asked specifically in the study of Yemenite families and the majority of 
families expressed themselves in favor of intermarriage, emphasizing that this is what Zionism is 
all about. The question was not put directly to second-generation respondents, but it emerged at 
many points that both Ashkenazim and Yemenites of the second generation are decidedly for it, _ 
though among our married respondents there are no cases of intermarriage. Some of our respond- 
ents say that parents (usually Ashkenazi parents) ns py intermarriage. 

12. Many of these conclusions are echoed in a study of the adolescent children of more recent 
migrants from Yemen now living in a village on the outskirts of Jerusalem. Like us, the author 
found a substantial proportion of Yemenite children completely accepting of parental authority, 
though most think that their parents are ‘sometimes right and sometimes wrong’. Family solid- 
arity, says the author, is weakened but still persists with considerable intensity. ‘In most cases, the 
children are not ashamed of their home and parents even if they themselves have abandoned the 
traditional ways. On the contrary: they respect their parents even if they regard them as backward 
and their authority weaker than it used'to be . . . The general impression that emerges is that most 
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What is more, our interviews with a sample of Yemenite families in the town— 
predominantly members of the first generation—give the distinct impression that 
parents are markedly tolerant of the deviations of their children from traditionally 
expected behavior. The parents, that is, do not seem to demand consistency, just as 
the children’s behavior does not reveal complete consistency, and so we do not 
find the accompanying pattern of total overthrow of tradition either. But by and 
large, and despite verbal protestations from both groups that there are no real 
differences in extent of religiosity (‘some Yemenites are religious, and some 
Ashkenazim are religious—it’s an individual matter’) and in other forms of tradi- 
tional behavior, our study of the second generation implies a considerable degree of 
inter-generational continuity in attitudes and behavior among the Yemenites, 
apparently more so than among the Ashkenazim. 

Why this is the case cannot be explained conclusively. For the Yemenites, the 
explanation that appears most convincing has to do, on the one hand, with the 
culture of the group and, on the other hand, with the autonomous ecological, 
social, and political structure which permitted the community to transplant itself 
with a maximum amount of continuity. In other words, it seems to us that the very 
segregation which contributed to inequality in the educational and occupational 
spheres (to choose aspects upon which we have already commented) and to the 
fact that there are essentially no inter-ethnic friendships among our respondents 
(the subject of Part II of this paper) also contributed to the kind of inter-genera- 
tional continuity which we have observed. But autonomy would not have been 
enough were it not for the values of the Yemenite group. Yemenite culture is a 
familistic culture, emphasizing the interdependence of family members and the 
authority of age.!3 It is a culture in which achievement in the instrumental sphere 
is not a primary value, though it is beginning to take root among the young. It is a 
culture which emphasizes (religious) learning and religio-national loyalty. Evaluat- 
ing themselves in these terms—particularly with respect to familial, religious, and 
national loyalties—the Yemenites do not perceive themselves as wanting, and this 
self-respect (though it is not unmixed with feelings of inferiority) contributes sub- 
stantially to the picture presented here. 

The Ashkenazi youth, on the other hand, are more revolutionary. Children of a 
pioneering generation, they were brought up in youth movements which told them 
that their parents were not pioneer enough. Their movement training persistently 
emphasized the neglect of home, parents, and tradition in favor of assuming the 
idealistic burden of the collectivity, and the creation of a new national culture 
independent of the immediate past. The youth-movement goal was (and is) to 
leave home and to join a kibbutz on the border or in the southern desert. But 
though the ideals of the youth movement are fulfilled by only a few, the importance 
of the peer-group culture is great and it is much greater for the Ashkenazim than 
for the Yemenites. And when coupled with the achievement-orientation of European 
culture, it leads to a sharp break with parents and to a great readiness for ‘indepen- 


of the adolescents maintain the emotional bond with their families and at the same time tend to 
it new ideas which contradict the traditional family structure.’ See Rieger (1955). 

13. Davis (1940, p. 533) ts further that inter-generational conflict is minimized, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the presence of an extended family ‘where there are several adult male and female 
relatives within the effective kinship group to whom the child turns for affection and aid . . . [and 
thus] less intensity of emotion for any particular kinsman and consequently less chance for severe 
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dence’.!4 To a certain extent, it may be that some European parents are well 
prepared for this break and, indeed, favor it.15 There is some suggestion in the data 
that this is less likely to be the case among families with less-well-educated children. 


ETHNIC CONTINUITY AND INTERGROUP TENSIONS 


Since they consider themselves equal to the Ashkenazim yet find that their neigh- 

borhood is neglected, their school inferior, their jobs of lower status, and the like, 
many Yemenites accuse the Ashkenazim of discrimination. Few find the fault in 
themselves. There is much evidence of hostility to the Ashkenazim apparent in our 
interviews with the sample of Yemenite families. 

The Ashkenazim of the second generation, for their part, deplore the fact that 
so few friendship relations exist between the two ethnic groups—there are only very 
rare expressions of prejudice on the part of the Ashkenazim—but the fact remains 
that such relationships simply do not exist. Because of the ecological segregation 
and, until recently, the virtually total educational and youth-movement segrega- 
tion, inter-ethnic friendship relations in the second generation can hardly be 
ex 
Against this background of isolation, and apparently despite the functional 
aspects of this segregation for inter-generational continuity, it is quite possible 
that the verbal hostility which the Yemenites often express against the Ashkenazim 
might erupt, on occasion, into more physical manifestations of hostility. We do 
not possess data which would lead us to conclude one way or the other whether 
there is more or less out-group aggression on the part of second-generation 
Yemenites than exists in other situations of culture contact in Israel. But if there 
is, it need not be inconsistent with the fact of inter-generational continuity. Indeed, 
continuity and out-group hostility may both be associated with the kind of eco- 
nomic interdependence and political-social autonomy which existed until very 
recently. 


SUMMARY 


We have reported on the 24-year-old members of the second generation of Yemen- 
ites and Ashkenazim in an Israeli town who were resident in the town by the age of 
6 or earlier and who were still there at the time of the interview. We have found 
that there is considerable evidence of inter-generational continuity among the 
Yemenites; more so, apparently, than among the Ashkenazim. This continuity is 
reflected in the greater acceptance of parental authority and in the affirmation of a 
number of traditional values. Though there is also much evidence of change, the 
change seems gradual and selective rather than rebellious and total and seems to be 
more verbal (in the sense that Yemenites affirm that they are changing and/or that 


there are no important differences between them and the Ashkenazim) than 
behavioral. 


14. For a discussion of intergroup differences 3 in achievement-orientation, see Strodtbeck (1958, 
pp. 135-44). 

15. This is the general impression given by Eisenstadt and Ben-David (1956). Our data suggest 
that there is rather more inter-generational tension in the European community which is concen- 
trated, CT among the lower-educated families. 
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It is suggested that the culture of the Yemenite group and the particular social 
structure in which it is located in the present instance may account for the patterns 
of thought and behavior revealed by the study. But only comparisons with other 
ethnic groups, and comparison of various forms of ethnic organization, will permit 
a conclusive answer to the problems raised here. 
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Ethnic Continuity in an Israeli Town 
II. Relations with Peers' 


ELIHU KATZ AND AWRAHAM ZLOCZOWER 


THis is the second of two papers comparing young-adult members of the two major 
ethnic communities in an Israeli town (pop. 25,000). The data derive from interviews 
with all 24-year-old members of the population who were resident in the town by 
the age of 6 and were still there at the time of the initial interview in 1956. There 
were some 90 respondents in all, about half of whom were the children of migrants 
from Yemen, and half the children of Eastern-European migrants. Indeed, as one 
of the earliest places of settlement of Oriental migrants to Israel, this town presents 
one of the first opportunities to study the second generation of Oriental and 
European migrants who have resided in close proximity. 

Despite the fact of common residence in what is now the same township, the 
earlier paper reported that the ecological segregation of the two ethnic neighbor- 
hoods was fairly complete, contributing, on the one hand, to sharp differentials in 
educational and occupational attainment and, on the other hand, to the persistence 
of a relatively marked degree of ethnic continuity among Yemenites of the second 
generation. In this connection it was established that the latter continue to be far 
more familistic in their orientations than the Europeans (Ashkenazim). Whereas 
the earlier paper was concerned with inter-generational relations, the present paper 
is concerned with intra-generational relations—specifically, with the structure of 
adolescent and young-adult friendship within the two ethnic groups. We shall 
argue that, to a certain extent, such peer relations are a function of familial 
relations. 


THE DATA ON PEER RELATIONS 


Each respondent was asked, among other things, to name his five best friends and 
to report on various characteristics of each, such as age and occupation. The 
respondents were also asked to name all those with whom they had been friends 
during adolescence but with whom they had discontinued their friendship. In a 
second wave of interviewing in 1957, additional information was collected to 
supplement and corroborate the data gathered in 1956.2 In addition to repeating 


1. An earlier version of this paper was read at the meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, Chicago, 1959. Both this paper and its predecessor, sub-titled ‘Relations with Parents’ 
(see above, p. 293), result from a study initiated and directed by Dr Joseph Ben-David, 
Department of Sociology, Hebrew University, and Dr Moshe Smilansky, research director of the 
Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare. The study was supported in part by 
a grant from the Department of Organization and Planning, Ministry of Social Welfare, State of 
Israel, and additional analysis was made possible through the Social Science Research Committee, 
University of Chicago. A special debt must again be recorded to Dr Ben-David who contributed 
substantially to this paper by helping us to formulate an appropriate theoretical framework. 

2. The two populations are not identical, however, since a number of respondents had left town 
during the year and others could not be located or refused to cooperate, while, conversely, several 
individuals who had not been located for the original study, or had refused to cooperate then, 
were included in 1957. The _ majority of respondents, however, in both waves of the study, 
is composed of identical individuals. 
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the original question, “Who are your best friends?’, the 1957 interview also re- 
quested detailed information on (i) visits to and from others during the past week, 
and (ii) hour-by-hour accounts of activities on the preceding Sabbath. At the close 
of this second interview, information was requested concerning every contact that 
had been mentioned in any connection. The respondent was asked to describe his 
relationship with the person mentioned (e.g. friend, acquaintance, neighbor, sister- 
in-law, etc.) as well as his age, sex, ethnic community, marital status, etc., and, in 
addition, the date and conditions under which the acquaintanceship originated, the 
frequency of contact, and the context in which contacts usually take place. Finally, 
considerable effort was expended to determine whether such terms as friend 
(haver) and acquaintance (makar) have similar meaning for members of the two 
groups. It was concluded that they have.3 


ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN SOCIABILITY 


We turn now to the results of this inquiry. Table 1 indicates that the average 
Ashkenazi is in contact with a greater number of people of all sorts, and, of these, 
a greater proportion are considered friends. The Ashkenazi men have the highest 


TABLE 1 PROPORTION OF ‘CONTACTS’ WHO ARE ‘BEST FRIENDS’, ‘FRIENDS’, 
AND FAMILY RELATIONS (1957) 


Proportion of 
contacts who are 
‘friends’ _ family 
or ‘best _ relations 
Total Total Av. ‘Best friends’ 
respondents contacts contacts friends’ ‘Friends’ 
Ashkenazi men 12 195 16-3 58 64 64 15 
Ashkenazi women 19 340 17:9 118 58 52 25 
Yemenite men 24 329 13-7 79 65 44 33 
Yemenite women 24 321 13-4 70 62 42 36 


proportion of friends, the Yemenite women the lowest proportion. Similarly, 
Table 2 reveals that Ashkenazim were more likely to be able to name five best 
friends, when asked to do so, than Yemenites. Altogether it appears that Ashkena- 
zim feel that they have more friends than Yemenites and, within each group, men 
say they have more friends than women. 

Of course, the mere fact that Yemenites have fewer friends does not auto- 
matically prove that friendship plays a less important part in their lives; perhaps 
they have fewer, but more profound, friendships than the Ashkenazim. That the 
latter is probably not the case can be inferred, to a certain extent, from the high 
proportion of Yemenite contacts which are with members of their families or their 
spouses’ families. Table ] indicates that some 20 per cent of Ashkenazi contacts are 
with family relations compared with about 35 per cent of Yemenite contacts. On 
the average, Ashkenazi men mention having had contact with 2-5 relatives, Ash- 


3. All respondents, that is, defined haver, yedid, makar (friend, pal, acquaintance) in terms of 

ing social distance and increasing intimacy. As will be noted below, however, some Yemen- 

ites include relatives among their friends whereas Ashkenazim do not, and there may be other 
differences in denotation as well. 
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TABLE 2 AVERAGE NUMBER OF FRIENDS 


1956 1957 
Ashkenazi men (N=17) 41 (N= 12) 48 
Ashkenazi women (N = 25) 36 (N=19) 3-9 
Yemenite men (N= 25) 29 (N=24) 30 
Yemenite women (N = 23) 18 (N = 24) 2:1 


a “Best friends’ of respondent's own sex only. 1987, 


dents 
couples instead of individuals as ‘best friends” This the 
number of friends’ men 4-8, Ashkenazi 


kenazi women 4-3, Yemenite men 4:5 and Yemenite women 4-7. Thus, it is not 
simply that Yemenites resist designating those with whom they have contact as 
friends; the fact is that a large proportion of these are not friends—they are 
relatives.4 

Apart from ethnic group and sex, two other factors were found to be associated 
with the relative number of friends designated. The first of these factors is educa- 
tion. Holding ethnic membership constant, the less educated a person the less likely 
he is to name relatively many friends. If we consider education as an index of class, 
this seems to fit the findings of other studies which have shown that friendship is 
of less importance than kin in lower-class social life.5 The other factor associated 
with the number of friends is marital status. Marriage is associated with a reduc- 
tion in the number of friends. 


HOW ARE FRIENDSHIPS FORMED? 


In 1956 our respondents were 24 years of age. It is interesting, as Table 3 indicates, 
that so many of their current friendships at that time were formed during the years 
of childhood and adolescence, at school, in the youth movement, and in the 
neighborhood. 


TABLE 3 _ THE ORIGIN OF PRESENT-DAY 
FRIENDSHIP (1956) 


School, youth movement 40 
‘Neighborhood’ 19 
Through ‘intermediaries’ 19 
Work 7 
Friends and relatives 6 
Miscellaneous 9 
Total number of friends (= 100%) (266) 
Total respondents 


4. Where a given contact is designated both as a friend and as a family member, he is counted 
in both columns of percentages. This is not frequent, however. Note that (1957) indicates that these 
data were collected in the second wave of interviewing; this dating procedure will be followed 
throughout. 

5. See reviews by Axelrod (1956) and Knupfer (1947) of several such studies. In a more recent 
study, however, Reiss (1959) finds no significant differences in types of interpersonal contact by 
social class. 
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Forty per cent of all of the friendships reported in 1956 originated in school or 
in youth movements, that is, in the course of performing the main roles which 
society allocates to young people. What is more, there is a relationship between 
length of time spent at school and the origin of friendship, in the sense that those 
who received more education are more likely to have present-day friends whom 
they met originally at school and, therefore, to have more friends of their own age. 

Nineteen per cent of the friendships originated in the ‘neighborhood’. That is, 
respondents chose to emphasize the fact that they met their friends by virtue of 
their residential proximity, although, in many cases, they may also have attended 
the same school. These friendships, too, are clearly the outgrowth of childhood 
relationships, since three-quarters of all of the friendships attributed to ‘neighbor- 
hood’ are said to have begun six years ago or earlier (that is, when the respondent 

- was under age 18). 

The adult parallel to school, youth movement, and neighborhood is place of 
work. The orchard, the workshop, and the office, that is, are contexts which bring 
people together and from which friendships might be expected to develop.® But 
altogether very few friendships seem to have their origin in such situations. Our 
respondents report only 7 per cent of their friendships to have originated at work. 
Fellow-workers are named as ‘contacts’ infrequently in the 1957 study, and the 
typical appellation for the various contacts made outside ‘the family, neighbor- 
hood, and friendship circle is ‘acquaintance’. (We are going to use the term 
‘acquaintance’ for all ‘contacts’ who have not been designated as friend or kin.) 

Considerably more important for adult friendship relations is the role of the 
‘mutual friend’ or the spouse, who ‘introduces’ new friends to each other. Nineteen 
per cent of the total friendships reported in the 1956 study originated in this way. 
Since more than three-quarters of these friendships began within the past six years, 
this type of friendship can be considered typical of the origin of adult friendships. 
What is especially interesting is the fact that this form of friendship builds on 
existing friendship or kin relationships.7 

In sum, it appears that about 60 per cent of the present-day friendships of our 
respondents originated in the initially routine childhood contacts of school, youth 
movement, and neighborhood. Friendships originating in adulthood are less 
frequent, less likely to be included among ‘best friends’, and are products of the 
compounding of previous relationships rather than a blossoming from everyday 
adult interaction. 

The next important question is whether the different groups of respondents 
differ in the ways in which they met their friends and in the length of time they 
have known them. 

For the Ashkenazi men, school and youth movement are by far the most 
important contexts for friendship formation. In fact, they are essentially the only 
major source of friends for this group. 

Ashkenazi women, on the other hand, indicate ‘intermediaries’ as the source of 
their friendships as often as the formal contexts of childhood and youth. Further 

analysis of the friendship choices of the Ashkenazi women explains this pheno- 
menon. The Ashkenazi women include men among their friends (in 1956 they were 


6. The citrus orchards on the outskirts of town were the nucleus around which the town grew 

up, and many of the Yemenites—parents and children—still do seasonal work in the orchards. 
7. Another 6 per cent of total friendships (1956) are between blood-relations, cousin, uncle, even 

brother and spouse, while 9 per cent are of miscellaneous origin. 
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the only group to include friends of the opposite sex in substantial numbers). 
Typically these male friends are older than themselves and were ‘introduced’ to the 
respondent by an intermediary (mutual friend, relative, husband). Their friendships 
with other women, however, were considerably more likely to have originated in 
school and youth movement. 


TABLE 4 THE ORIGIN OF FRIENDSHIP ACCORDING TO ETHNIC 
AND SEX GROUPS (1956) 


Men Women 
Ashkenazi Yemenite Ashkenazi Yemenite 
% % % % 


School, youth movement 37 36 21 
‘Neighborhood’ 35 9 29 
‘Intermediaries’ 7 33 17 
Other 21 22 33 


Total friends (= 100%) (66) (72) (86) (42) 


For the Yemenites, school and youth movement are supplemented by ‘neighbor- 
hood’ as a major locale for friendship formation. The shchuna, as the Yemenite 
neighborhood is called, refers to the ecological area in which the ethnic community 
is located, and from Table 4 we get an idéa of its perceptual meaning for our 
Yemenite respondents. Unlike the Ashkenazim, who do not see the Ashkenazi 
neighborhood (the moshava) as significant for friendship formation when compared 
with the specialized, selective social structures of school and youth movement, 
Yemenites perceive ‘their’ neighborhood as a meaningful social context. As will be 
noted below, one interesting consequence of this is that, whereas Ashkenazi 
friendships tend to subdivide according to school and youth movement, Yemenite 
friendships seem to take the form of an undifferentiated whole. The neighborhood 
—ethnic boundaries in other words—rather than the boundaries of more formal 
institutions—constitute the reservoir from which Yemenite friendship choices are 
made.’ 

It is clear from the foregoing that most present-day friendships originated in 
childhood. It is worth adding at this point that these childhood friendships were 
almost exclusively homogeneous as to sex; this is the case in 85 per cent of friend- 
ships of more than five years’ standing and is truer of men (92 per cent) than of 
women (76 per cent). Heterosexual friendships are more frequent among more 
recent friends (50 per cent). In addition, from what we have seen so far concerning 
the origin of friendships—in school, youth movement, and neighborhood—it can 
be inferred that friendship relations would be homogeneous not only as to sex but 
to ethnicity and age as well. 

Indeed, there is virtually no inter-ethnic friendship at all. Yemenites do not 
name Ashkenazim as friends nor do Ashkenazim name Yemenites; this is true both 


8. In addition to the meaning which the ecological area assumes as a result of ethnic segregation, 
the importance of the ‘neighborhood’ is probably enhanced by the fact that the Shchuna, unlike 
the Moshava, had essentially only one school (for boys) and one youth movement. Thus the 
differentiation of the Moshava by separate schools and youth movements probably decreases the 
importance of the ‘neighborhood’ for the Ashkenazim, 
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of present friends (1956 and 1957) and of former friends, those with whom friend- 
ship relations have been broken (1956). Virtually without exception all of the 
friends belong to the respondent’s own ethnic community. Not even those Yemen- 
ites who attended school with Ashkenazim, or who at one time or another belonged 
to youth movements to which Ashkenazim belonged, claim Ashkenazi friends 
either at present or as former friends. 

This finding is reinforced by the 1957 data, where we find that it is true not only 
for ‘best friends’ but for social contacts in general. The only ‘contacts’ reported 
who are members of the other ethnic community were on the level of ‘acquaintance’, 
and represent a relatively minor proportion of even this relatively distant type of 
relationship. Typically, the inter-ethnic relations reported were non-peer relations, 
e.g. employer-employee, worker-foreman, party secretary-party member, wherein 
invariably the superior position was occupied by Ashkenazi and the subordinate 
position by the Yemenite. To the extent that any trend at all is discernible from 
these numerically insignificant contacts, it is that Yemenites name more Ashkenazi 
‘contacts’ than vice versa.9 

For the same reason, friendships tend to be between people of similar age. That 
is, since formal social structures of childhood and youth, the school and youth 
movement, bring together children of the same age, and since these friendships 
endure, it is obvious that the friends named by our 24-year-old respondents tend to 
be of their own age. In fact, more than half of the friends named by the women 
(1956) and three-quarters of those named by the men were born within one year of 
the respondents who named them. As might reasonably be expected, respondents 
and their former friends are more likely to be of the same age, since at least some of 
the present friendships are of more recent standing and are therefore less likely to 
be homogeneous as to age.10 

The 1957 data permit us to compare the age of the various ‘contacts’ of the 
respondents to see whether there is any relationship between age and the definition 
of the relationship. Table 5 presents these data for contacts of the same sex. 

Table 5 demonstrates again how close the relationship is between age-peership 
and the definition of the relationship as one of friendship. ‘Acquaintances’ essen- 
tially do not differ in age structure from kin, and almost three-quarters of all 
‘acquaintances’ are older than the respondents.!! 


9. It is important to note in this connection that we do not find any overt ideology of prejudice 
or discrimination. Quite the contrary; when asked to describe the qualities they seek in their 
friends, members of both ethnic groups often mention the absence of prejudice on their part and 
their willingness to make friends with members of the other community. The fact is, however, that 
no such friendships exist in practice and, in part (though not completely), this is certainly a product 
of ethnic segregation in other spheres. As one respondent put it: ‘I didn’t choose my friends; they 
are my friends from childhood.’ 

10. Our 90 respondents (1956) constitute approximately one-half per cent of the total population 
of the town according to the 1951 census. There are, in addition, about 150 more people who were 
born in 1932, but were not interviewed because they had come after 1938. On the assumption that 
the number of residents who were born in 1931 and 1933 equals the number born in 1932, we 
arrive at an estimate of approximately 700 born in the period 1931-33, which is 34 per cent or less 
of the estimated total population at the time of the study (1956). It is impressive that 65 per cent 
of the friends of our respondents who constitute one-half per cent of the total population should 
be drawn from among this 34 per cent. The importance of the age criterion for friendship is thus 
vividly demonstrated. 

11. The picture is somewhat different for friends of the opposite sex, although these are com- 
paratively few. When men name women as friends they are likely to include women who are 
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TABLE 5 PROPORTION OF ‘CONTACTS’ OF THE RESPONDENTS’ OWN SEX IN 
VARIOUS AGE GROUPS, ACCORDING TO RESPONDENTS’ 
DEFINITION OF THE RELATIONSHIP (1957) 


‘Best friend’ ‘Friend’ ‘Acquaintance’ ‘Kin’ 
% % % % 


3 
9 


19-21 
22-23 


24-26 62 47 16 


27-30 17 22S 21 18 
31+ 5 11 51 57 


Total number of contacts (= 100%) (234) (131) 


14 


(162) 


(174) 


To sum up so far, we can say that respondents and their friends are typically of 
the same ethnic group (despite opportunities, available to some, for extensive inter- 
ethnic contact); they are of the same sex (despite the fact that the social contexts in 
which early friendships arose were co-educational); and they are of the same age. 
These statements are particularly true for those friendships—by far the majority— 
which have persisted since childhood and adolescence. More recent contacts are 
less likely to be defined as friendships. Recent contacts which are defined as friend- 
ships, however, are somewhat more likely to include members of the opposite sex, 
though they are no more likely than long-standing friendships to be with persons 
of a different age or of another ethnic community. 

In these respects, as well as in others not reported here, respondents of the two 
communities are quite similar to each other. In fact, as has been pointed out, their 
conceptions of friendship and of the criteria of friendship do not seem to differ 
very much despite the fact that they differ sharply in the number of friends they 
report, in the proportion of their contacts whom they consider friends, and in the 
contexts which gave rise to their friendships. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC STRUCTURE OF FRIENDSHIP 


From the fact that such a large proportion of present-day friendships are between 
people of the same age, and considering that the town is rather small, it is clear 
that many of our respondents must have chosen each other as friends. We propose, 
therefore, to examine the sociometric structure of these friendship relations. But 
since we already know that friendship choices are bounded to a very great extent 
by ethnicity and sex, we decided to construct separate sociograms for each of the 
four ethnic-sex groups (Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, pp. 317 et seq.). 

The sociograms, of course, cannot be complete since respondents named friends 
who were not themselves interviewed. We decided to include (i) all direct choices 
among respondents, indicating whether or not they were reciprocated, and (ii) 
indirect choices among respondents when mediated by a mutual, non-respondent 


younger than themselves while women—who have comparatively more friends of the opposite sex 
—include men who are older than themselves among their friends. This obviously has to do with 
the patterns of courtship and marriage in both communities, where husbands are expected to be 
somewhat older than their wives. 
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friend, in which case the two respondents and their mutual friend are assigned 
places on the sociogram. The sociograms omit choices directed to non-respondents 
when the latter were not interviewed. From what we have already learned about the 
friendship choices of our respondents, it is easy to see that the sociograms under- 
state the more recent friendships since these, we know, are more likely to be with 
persons older or younger than the respondent who, therefore, are not respondents 
themselves. By the same token, friendships with persons of the same age who 
arrived in town after the age of six are also understated. 

This de facto omission of recent friendships can, however, be turned to advan- 
tage. For although the sociograms distort the picture of present-day friendship they 
re-create, in effect, the pattern of friendship that existed in youth and adolescence 
(since almost all of the age-homogeneous friendships are of very long standing). 
Moreover, it occurred to us that the picture of adolescent friendship could be made 
even more accurate, by adding to the sociograms (iii) former friendships among 
respondents, both direct and indirect. Altogether, about one-half of all present 
and past friends who are still resident in the town (as of 1956) appear in the 
sociogram, and the proportion of adolescent friendships is certainly much higher. 
In other words, by omitting all except the age-homogeneous friendships, the socio- 
grams tend to present a picture of friendship linkages at a time in the life-cycle 
when age-peer groups serve as important agencies of socialization. 

Examination of the sociograms—and Table 6 which summarizes them—brings 
to light a number of interesting differences.!2.First of all, consider the Ashkenazi 
men. Four members of this group are ‘isolates’ ; that is, they are not linked in any 
way with the other respondents. About half of the direct friendship choices (between 
two respondents) are mutually reciprocated. 

The relations among Ashkenazi men, moreover, tend to take the form of 
differentiated cliques. There are four quite clearly discernible groups (and each, it 
can be shown independently, is characterized by a marked homogeneity of attitudes 
in matters such as religion and politics). Two of these are completely self-contained ; 
two of them are weakly related to one another by virtue of the direct and indirect 
(via a mutual, non-respondent friend) links between two respondents. But essen- 
tially it can be said that the typical organizing principle of Ashkenazi male friend- 
ship at adolescence was the self-contained clique. 

Now consider the Yemenite men. Almost all these respondents appear on the 
sociogram, but choices are reciprocated far less frequently. This gives a completely 
different character to the network of the Yemenite men. Instead of self-contained 
cliques, clearly differentiated from each other, Yemenite men are linked to each 
other in what appears to be an almost random manner. One gets the impression of 
an amorphous network of chains whereby A names B, B names C, C names D 
(and, occasionally, D names A). This seems to imply that ‘everybody is (or at least 
could be) a friend of almost everybody else’. The sociogram shows that the friend- 
ships are loosely knit (with few reciprocated friendships) and not sharply differ- 
entiated into specific groups. One is reminded of the importance attributed by these 
respondents to the ‘neighborhood’ as a factor in friendship formation, as com- 
pared with the Ashkenazi specification of school or youth movement. 


12. The sociograms are based on 1956 data. No essential difference would result if the 1957 data 
were used, except that friendship choices would be somewhat less homogeneous as to sex and age, 
given that more of our respondents were married and thus friends of the spouse complicate the 
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FIGURE 1 YEMENITE MEN 
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FIGURE 2 YEMENITE WOMEN 
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FIGURE 3 ASHKENAZI MEN 
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FIGURE 4 ASHKENAZI WOMEN 
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Ashkenazi women appear to be somewhere in between the two male groups as 
far as the structure of their sociometric relations are concerned. The proportion of 
isolates is somewhat larger than among the Ashkenazi men, and much larger than 
among the Yemenite men. The linkages among them resemble the Yemenite men’s 
linkages in the absence of what can reasonably be called clique formations, but 
there is a greater mutuality of choice and some sub-group differentiation may be 
noted. 

The Yemenite women, on the other hand, are strikingly different from all the 
other groups. The connections between them do not take the form of differentiated 


TABLE 6 SUMMARY OF FRIENDSHIP RELATIONS AMONG RESPONDENTS 
MEASURED SOCIOMETRICALLY 


Men 
Ashkenazi Yemenite 


Women 
Ashkenazi Yemenite 


I. Number of respondents 178 25 25* 23 


II. Percentage of present and past friends 
now in town who are linked in socio- 
gram? 
III. (a) Number of direct links 

(b) Number of indirect links (via mutual 


friend) 18 32 13 12 
(c) Total number of links (35) (58) (31) (15) 
(d) Percentage of direct links 49% 45% 58% 20% 
(e) Average number of links per 

respondent 21 23 1-2 0-7 


IV. Group Inclusiveness: Percentage of 
respondents with at least one link to 
another respondent (direct or 
indirect) 

V. Group Cohesiveness: Proportion of 


reciprocated friendships among those 
directly linked 11% 23% 62% a 


16% 92% 2% 52% 


The base fo: of sesided in the tun the tie of 
because their hanes were not 


and integrated cliques, nor do they resemble an amorphous mass of intertwining 
chains. Instead, they seem to be organized in poorly integrated pairs, trios, and 
quartets. There is virtually no reciprocation of friendship among Yemenite women. 
A very large proportion (more than half) are ‘isolates’, and the connections that do 
exist are more of the indirect variety (via a mutual friend) than direct. Altogether 
an age-peer group seems to be completely lacking for the Yemenite women, and the 
ties that do appear represent relatively isolated friendships of two women linked by 
a mutual friend. 

Thus, as far as age-peer relations during adolescence are concerned, the 
Ashkenazi men were most clearly integrated with each other, their friendship 


55% 52% 47%, 32% ay 
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relations taking the form of cohesive, differentiated cliques. The Yemenite women, 
on the other hand, were clearly very unintegrated with each other; to the extent 
that there were connections among respondents they were via intermediaries, they 
were unreciprocated and they were pairs and trios rather than ‘groups’. The 
Yemenite men and the Ashkenazi women may be said to be relatively integrated 
(though far less so than the Ashkenazi men) and connected in a kind of ‘chain’ or 
‘web’ of relations rather than in integrated, differentiated sub-groups. 

Another way of expressing what we have found is to say that the principle of 
age-group organization seems to have played a major role in the adolescence of the 
Ashkenazi men, and a minor, unimportant role in the adolescence of Yemenite 
women. 


INTERPRETING THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIOMETRIC RELATIONS 


The first sort of explanation to suggest itself is a simple one based on the variations 
in opportunities for social contact available to the several groups. Thus Yemenite 
men, for example, almost all attended the one school in their neighborhood. They 
quit school in the seventh or eighth grades and then went on to a job and, simultan- 
eously, to the nearly all-Yemenite youth movement. The Yemenite girls, typically, 
left school even earlier and were considerably less likely than the men to have 
continued in a youth movement. The Ashkenazim, on the other hand, went to 
several different schools, each with its own ideological bent. They continued in 
school longer than the Yemenites and, typically, joined a youth movement which 
was semi-officially connected with the school and reflected its ideological outlook. 
This is the case for both Ashkenazi men and women. 

It may be, in other words, that the different friendship patterns we have observed 
are products of nothing more complicated than the continuation of patterns 
established in school and youth movement. Thus the fact that Ashkenazim are 
divided into cliques reflects their attendance at different schools; the greater 
cohesiveness of Ashkenazi friendship reflects the opportunity for more prolonged 
contact resulting from more extensive schooling; the lack of any clear friendship 
relations among Yemenite women reflects their early drop-out from school; and 
the like. 

There is no doubt that this is part of the story—probably an important part. 
But it would seem to explain more about the boundaries of choice—who chooses 
whom—than about the intensity of choice. It is difficult, for example, to accept the 
idea that leaving school early is a sufficient explanation for the lack of reciprocal 
choices among the Yemenite men, or that Yemenite women have so few friends 
altogether, and virtually no friends of their own age, simply because they did not 
continue in school very long. And the case of Ashkenazi women even raises a 
question about the adequacy of the ecological determinant of who chooses whom: 
for these women went to the same schools as did the Ashkenazi men, and for just as 
long, yet their friendships are neither as differentiated nor as long-lasting as those 
of the men. 

Thus, a second explanation seems warranted. We propose that it has to do 
with the differential function of friendship. We contend that friendship means more 
to the Ashkenazim than to the Yemenites. 

It will be recalled from the earlier paper that the Yemenites were found to be 
much more oriented to familial values and were more accepting of familial authority 
than the Ashkenazim, and that, in both ethnic groups, the women were more 
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family-oriented than the men. Furthermore, we know quite clearly that the 
Ashkenazim, by the age of 24, have been considerably more mobile both occupa- 
tionally and physically than the Yemenites; that is, they have moved further from 
the orbit of their parents. It appears that there is a kind of balance between family 
relations and friendship relations, such that the more one has of the one, the less he 
has—or ‘needs’—of the other. And, indeed, both relationships share the ‘primary’ 
attributes of particularism, diffuseness, and solidarity, though the one is an ascribed 
relationship while the other (friendship) is achieved and voluntary. 

If we postulate a need for such ‘relationships of diffuseness and solidarity’ we 
may say that the Ashkenazi men ‘need’ friendship relations most because they have 
abandoned familial relations. If we ask why this should be so, a relevant answer 
may be suggested by S. N. Eisenstadt’s (1956) theory of the role of adolescent age- 
peer relations as mechanisms of socialization. Eisenstadt argues that the relative 
importance, and the structure, of age-peer groupings in any society will vary as a 
function of the difference between the orientations a child has learned within the 
family and those he is expected to assume as an adult. In some societies, for example, 
adult roles continue to be performed within the family framework: adults may work 
alongside other family members and indeed the extended family may also con- 
stitute the basic unit of politics, of religion, or the like. In such societies, Eisenstadt 
tries to demonstrate, age-peer groupings will be relatively unimportant; that is, 
young people of the same age will not band together in independent, cohesive 
groups. Age homogeneity, in other words, will not be an important principle of 
social organization; instead, the kind of age-heterogeneous relationships character- 
istic of members of the family will predominate. On the other hand, Eisenstadt 
continues, the more a society is institutionally differentiated from the family—that 
is, the more political, economic, and other roles are independent of family organiza- 
tion and familistic values—the more conspicuous will be the importance of age- 
homogeneous groupings within the society. 

Eisenstadt suggests that the same kind of analysis is applicable to sub-groups 
within a society. Thus, rural populations compared with urban ones, or migrants 
from traditional societies compared with those who have become acclimatized to 
urban and industrial society, or groups whose members attain specialized occupa- 
tional roles as compared with groups whose occupational specialization is more 
modest, would all be expected to differ in the degree to which socialization within 
the family is (or is perceived to be) inadequate for the performance of other adult 
roles and, hence, in the degree to which age-group organization will develop among 
their young people. 

Combining the postulate of a universal ‘need’ for primary relations with 
Eisenstadt’s theory, the resultant argument might go something like this: (i) parent 
and child—one or the other or both—develop images of the adult roles toward 
which the child is, or ought to be, headed; (ii) parent and child—one or the other 
or both—will experience estrangement from each other to the extent that the 
family is (perceived as) unable to provide all the training for, or the symbols of, 
these adult roles; (iii) during adolescence, age-peers are the only appropriate agents 
of anticipatory socialization other than the family; (iv) the greater the social and 
psychological estrangement from family, the closer the attachment to age-peers; 
(v) moreover, the structure of social relations in the peer group will—through some 
unexplained process—rather accurately anticipate the particular adult world for 
which it is preparing its members. 
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Clearly the data are not completely adequate to the task we have set for them. 
To prove the case conclusively would require considerably more, and rather dif- 
ferent, kinds of information. We would want to have interviewed respondents who 
are adolescents rather than to reconstruct the adolescent friendships of 24-year-olds. 
We would want to know considerably more about the motives for establishing 
friendships in addition to speculating with Eisenstadt about the latent social 
functions of various friendship patterns. We would want to know more about the 
different activities and meanings implicit in different forms of friendship. Finally, 
we would want to examine differences in the friendship structure of these two ethnic 
groups in other social contexts (where the Yemenite neighborhood is not co- 
extensive with only one school, for example; or where ecological segregation has 
not kept the groups so much apart; or where Yemenites are striving for more 
specialized roles). Despite this, we are making bold to propose that the data at 
least approach being relevant to this set of hypotheses and, indeed, they appear to 
give it credence. If our interpretation is correct, that is to say, we have found that 
the different patterns of familial relations at adolescence as well as the differential 
expectations that will devolve upon members of our groups in adult life are 
refiected in the extent and character of their adolescent friendships. 

There can be no doubt that these differential destinies do exist since we know 
what our respondents are doing and thinking as young adults of 24 years. We know 
quite clearly that the Ashkenazim have moved further from the orbit of their 
families than have the Yemenites. Not only were they less accepting of parental 
authority, they have also been considerably more mobile both occupationally and 
ecologically. We also know that the Ashkenazim are more differentiated among 
themselves than are the Yemenites as far as political, religious, and other ideo- 
logical commitments are concerned. What we are suggesting, therefore, is that the 
character of friendship with adolescent age-peers was functionally appropriate to 
the adult roles which the Ashkenazi male has assumed. Thus the importance of 
friendship for Ashkenazi adolescents (measured by the number of friends they 
name, and the cohesiveness of their friendship ties) reflected growing independence 
of familial ties, and the ‘specialized’ or ‘exclusive’ character of their friendship 
cliques anticipated the occupational and ideological differentiation in their future.!3 

By contrast, the adolescent friendship patterns of the Yemenite males reflect 
both their closer familial relations as well as the ‘neighborhood’ in which they were 
formed and which continues to be the focus of adult activity. The reassertion of 
family authority and the acceptance of family responsibility upon marriage, 
coupled with the traditional but unskilled occupations which these men pursue, 
seem to have put limits on the extent and character of adolescent friendships in an 
anticipatory way. 

The picture is more complicated for Ashkenazi women since they early begin to 
include men among their friends, and while the men, no doubt, reciprocate this 
interest, they do not consider it the equivalent of peer-group friendship. But even 
this difference reflects the differences in roles for which each group is preparing. 


13. Each cluster of friendship relations among the Ashkenazi men is characterized by a marked 
homogeneity of attitudes in such matters as religion and politics. This is not at all surprising in 
view of the differing backgrounds of each group in school and youth movement where friendship 
relations were cradled. Here there can be little doubt that differences in schooling generated differ- 
ences in ideology. Nevertheless, the function of these differences—whatever their origin—may be 
as we are proposing. 
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The social status of the woman—even when she has her own career, as some of the 
Ashkenazi women have—is very largely determined by the social status of the men 
in her life. 

The Yemenite girls, finally, do not seem to have friendship groups at all. Like 
the Ashkenazi women, many more of their friends are not age-peers, nor are there 
any indications that age-homogeneity played a significant role in their childhood 
and adolescent friendships. The transition from family of orientation to family of 
procreation, or to the unskilled and undifferentiated occupational roles which these 
girls will assume in the future, does not appear to ‘require’ the kind of age group 
structure which characterizes the other three groups.!4 


THE SOCIOMETRIC STRUCTURE OF PRESENT-DAY FRIENDSHIP 


With the aid of the sociograms we have tried to reconstruct the adolescent network 
of friendship as it existed for our four groups of respondents. But given that our 
data derive from reports concerning present-day friendships, we ought to focus on 
the changing patterns of friendship over time. Indeed, the fact that we have data 
on friendship relations for two successive years (1956 and 1957) permits us to look 
at the respondents at three points in time: during adolescence (as reconstructed), in 
1956, and in 1957. 

The following points briefly summarize these several sets of data: (i) The 
Ashkenazi men’s group is characterized by the greatest stability and, indeed, our 
(1957) data indicate that it may be the basis for an extended grouping consisting 
now of both members and their wives. (ii) The Ashkenazi women, on the other 
hand, seem to be surrendering their former friendships with age-peers of their own 
sex as they become absorbed into their husbands’ friendship circles. (iii) The 
Yemenite women, whose friendships were fewest in number and least cohesive to 
begin with, are almost completely disrupted by marriages. The married women 
among them name even fewer friends than the single ones. (iv) But perhaps the 
most conspicuous state of friendship disintegration is shown by the Yemenite men. 
Thus the only group that seems to be retaining its character into young-adulthood 
is that of the Ashkenazi men. And, it is important to note, there is essentially no 
difference between the two ethnic groups (comparing the men and women separ- 
ately) in the proportion that is married by the age of 24. 

It is revealing to consider the respondents’ own reports giving the reasons why 
they terminated friendships. Ashkenazim, both male and female, broke off friend- 
ships because their friends moved out of town or because there had been a differ- 
ence of opinion.!5 Only 3 per cent of the Ashkenazi men and 5 per cent of the 
Ashkenazi women said that former friendships were broken because either the 
respondent or the former friend got married. On the other hand, Yemenite men 


14. For a discussion of the different character of parent- and peer-relations of adolescent boys 
Pe is the United States, and for a generally perceptive analysis of friendship relations, see 

ae: 1958). 

15. Asked to give the reasons for breaking off adolescent friendships, one quarter of the Ash- 
kenazi men and a like number of Ashkenazi women give ‘differences of opinion’ as a reason, 
compared with 17 per cent of the Yemenite men and not even one Yemenite woman. This s 
that friendship among the Ashkenazim, and to a lesser extent among the Yemenite men, has an 
ideological base or, in other words, that selectivity in these groups is reflected in the search for 
compatible friends. The absence of this factor among the Yemenite women, and its apparently 
lesser importance among the Yemenite men, thus bolsters the argument that future differentiation 
of adult roles and interests is reflected in the structure of adolescent friendship selection. 
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give this reason for 27 per cent of their terminated friendships and Yemenite 
women for 38 per cent. Apparently, marriage is deemed by the Yemenites as a quite 
sufficient reason for ending a friendship. The data indicate that marriage is no less a 
disruptive influence on the adolescent friendships of Ashkenazi women. Per- 
ceptually, nevertheless, this seems to be far less admissible to this group. 

For the Yemenites, it should also be noted, there is relatively little substitution 
of new friends for former friends, so that after marriage the total number of friends 
declines. The Ashkenazi women, on the other hand, nominally even increase the 
number of their friendships. Thus for the Ashkenazim marriage is not an ‘accept- 
able’ reason for breaking off friendships or reducing the number of one’s friends, 
whereas for the Yemenites marriage seemingly legitimates the idea that the family 
has ‘reclaimed’ primary allegiance and the importance of friendship diminishes. 

The final point to be made in connection with the present discussion is that the 
better-educated people in both ethnic groups are more likely than less-educated 
persons to retain their friends after marriage. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this paper has been to report on the differential structure of friend- 
ship among young-adult members of the second generation of the two ‘pioneer’ 
ethnic groups in an Israeli town. We have shown that friendships, at least in this 
particular town, tend to be homogeneous as to age, sex, and ethnic group. We have 
found that differences exist between Yemenites and Eastern Europeans (Ashken- 
azim), and between men and women, in the importance each attributes to friend- 
ship, in the extent and cohesiveness of their friendships, and in the sociometric 
structure of their relations with age-peers. On all these dimensions, the Ashkenazi 
men seem to have the most elaborate friendship patterns and the Yemenite women 
the least. And, in general, friendship is more important for Ashkenazim than for 
Yemenites. 

Focusing on the patterns of age-peer friendship as these existed during adoles- 
cence, we have tried to apply Eisenstadt’s (1956) theory of the function of age-peer 
relations as mechanisms of socialization which channel young people to the 
differential roles and role-orientations which will be expected of them as adults. 
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The Family and the Idea of 
a Cardinal Role 


A Sociological Study 
HAROLD FALLDING 


I. THE CARDINAL ROLE 


WHETHER the diverse roles that an individual plays are ever fused into some sort 
of unity is a question as yet unsettled. Nadel (1957, p. 65) suggested that any 
appearance of this is due to one role becoming dominant through being the most 
compelling or consequential in the individual’s life. The first case can be illustrated 
by the schoolteacher who cannot help being an instructor to his friends as well as 
his pupils. But that would be better represented as role-interference than as 
role-integration. The other possibility Nadel envisaged resembles what has been 
called salient identity. This is that role which places the individual most decisively 
in the class structure, by making him acceptable or unacceptable for a conspicuous 
reason. Broom and Selznick (1958, p. 476) point out that a Negro and a Jehovah’s 
Witness in America would probably find their salient identities in those roles, 
irrespective of the other roles they played. But this is a matter of role-levelling 
rather than of role-integration. The individual’s other roles are appreciated or 
devaluated to match the status of the salient one. 

George Mead’s (1937) treatment of this question is profounder than Nadel’s; 
although in part it is still unclarified. We are scarcely brought further by Mead 
than to supposing that an individual’s many selves are delivered from being 
a mere mixed assortment by the organization of society itself. According to his 
capacity for sympathy, the individual’s own identity becomes like a drama and his 
overt behaviour is a reaction to a host of others in himself. There is no difficulty 
about his playing more than one part, since he becomes the pattern by which all 
the parts dovetail in a social structure. This pattern, in Mead’s elusive notion of it, 
is a generalized other. 

It appears that this other is generalized in a gestalt sense of the word; first, in 
being an organized whole, and second, in being the constant ground against which 
the individual’s separate role enactments loom successively as figures. But this 
organization itself is of the rational kind since, according to Mead’s illustration 
from the game (Mead, 1937, pp. 158-9), the roles articulating in the social structure 
are seen as means contributing to an end. Subordination of his own efforts to this 
communal end is the generalized attitude which the individual accepts from the 
entire community, and it becomes the source of the general principles by which he 
bends his specific activities away from egoistic gratification to altruistic service, so 
forming character (Mead, 1937, pp. 162-3).! It is thus a three-sided generality of 


1. When Mead says here that the generalized other ‘represents the organized responses of all the 
members of the group’, I wrest from his obscure words the interpretation that it is unanimous 
responses affirming the subordination of the individual’s efforts to the group’s purpose that are 
intended. 309 
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social organization, common purpose, and altruistic principle that the individual 
internalizes in achieving personal unity. The resultant unified self is not in any sense 
a general role but a general disposition to give comfortable accommodation to 
many roles. And this requires, of course, that the society shall be well organized if 
the individual is to be integrated. Linton (1945, pp. 49-53) has acknowledged the 
same sort of dependence. 

It is possible, however, to approach the question of role-integration by examin- 
ing connections between the actual roles a person plays, and this is the line taken in 
the present discussion, although it is ultimately linked with Mead’s approach.? 
In order to pick out these connections clearly, it will be imperative to bear in mind 
throughout that roles are not simply things done but are things expected, in that 
sense of the word which carries the force of required or prescribed, and that they 
only arise where expectations are shared.3 

Barnard (1938, p. 112) has observed that an individual can sometimes effect a 
‘simultaneous contribution to two organizations by a single act’. He took this to be 
‘the critical fact in all complex organizations; that is,’ he said, ‘the complex is made 
an organic whole by it’ (op. cit., p. 112). We can think of examples of this. A farmer, 
by producing food for the nation, simultaneously earns an income for his family; 
a small-town retailer, by throwing himself into civic affairs, widens his business 
contacts; a financier, by advancing development loans, boosts finance company 
profits. Sometimes bivalent actions like these occur because they are written into 
the role-expectations arising from the separate organizations. An expectation which 
yokes the individual because of his accountability to the one is duplicated by an 
expectation put upon him by the other. This capacity of roles from different groups 
to duplicate expectations is the basis of the role-integration to be discussed. 

If any group duplicates the expectations placed on an individual by another 
group, the role it confers on him is to some extent integrating; while the integrating 
power of the role increases as it duplicates expectations from more of the groups in 
which he moves. The role might even conceivably duplicate the expectations of all 
the groups in which he plays a part. It would then not be a distortion to say that his 
role within that group becomes a summation of all his other roles, in that what it 
expects of him is the sum (at least) of what is expected of him by all the other 
groups. Such a role would be appropriately named a cardinal role, using the word 
in its most literal sense. For it would be the hinge on which all the individual’s 
other roles would turn. It seems to the writer that it is this kind of global over- 
sight which Cooley (1916) intended by the comprehensiveness he ascribed to the 
primary group. 

Face-to-face interaction is the property most commonly predicated of the 
primary group (or relationship), but there has been a tendency to make it a suf- 
ficient property. Thirty years ago Faris (1932) drew attention to the mistaken 
tendency of attenuating primary relations in this way. In seeking to restore solidity 


2. Erikson’s treatment of personality integration is an important one, but it is not conceived in 
the sociological terms of role organization and therefore lies outside the present discussion. Ego- 
identity, as Erikson sees it, results from an inner feeling of continuity and sameness which is 
matched by a sameness and continuity in one’s social meaning to others. It is achieved by a growth 
during which the individual successively masters certain positive attitudes to life in preference to 
the negative alternative presented at each stage. It begins, for example, with the triumph of trust 
pore anna and culminates with the triumph of integrity over disgust and despair: see Erikson 

1950). 
3. Compare Parsons’s definition of role( Parsons, 1951, pp. 38-40). 
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to the concept, he urged that it should be applied, as Cooley seems to have intended, 
only to groups that could cradle the essentially human (meaning moral) experiences, 
He accepted as such those groups which are marked by a free-flowing exchange 
between members that is the very opposite of institutionalized behaviour. 

Faris was right in seeking to re-fasten the notion of primary relationship to 
its original anchorage, but mistaken, one feels, in opposing it to institutionalized 
behaviour which would have a describable structure. One has the impression that 
this mistake is not uncommon even now, and that the primary group’s special 
puissance is supposed to lie in its imponderable properties, in its pervasive affecti- 
vity, rather than in the intricate structure of expectations of which affectivity is but 
the velvet lining. The writer would suggest that the contrary ought to be the case 
and that the primary group’s special importance lies, to a large extent at least, in 
the structural property of duplicating and so reinforcing a number, and possibly all, 
of the expectations which govern its members’ behaviour in other groups. This 
power of making its members’ external involvements relevant or necessary to itself 
might even be interpreted as the ‘primariness’ of the primary group. Primary groups 
can be distinguished from others by having it, and comparisons can be made 
between them according to the extent to which this protective cover is spread. 

Thus, in one significant sense, the primary group’s boundaries reach out to all 
the activities for which its members are accountable to one another, to the limits of 
co-accountability rather than co-activity. This is a notion which is especially 
relevant to analysis of the family, members of which discharge only some of their 
tasks amongst themselves, separating to perform the remainder by cooperation 
with outsiders. It is possible for all the activities of either kind to belong to the 
family, if they are carried out within the leash-hold of the family’s expectations. In 
a study of a small sample of urban families made by the writer, differences in the 
properties under discussion were clearly evident. We could say that the roles con- 
ferred on their members by different types of family were cardinal to a very differ- 
ent extent and that, correspondingly, the primary capacity of the families varied. 


II. THREE FAMILY TYPES 


Three types of family were distinguished in the sample studied. One need not 
demur in introducing them through knowing that types are abstractions which real 
cases only approach, and that the factors which vary so greatly between the types 
are probably, in a population, normally distributed. In the writer’s view types are 
the sort of abstraction we properly invoke to depict whatever tendency we find for 
factors to cluster together, and to show in what emergent quality variation between 
clusters occurs. 

The research which brought the types into prominence was an exploratory 
study which did not anticipate them as the result and could not therefore measure 
them with precision. The door of knowledge flew open, so to speak, only on the last 
heave, as it so often does. The types as here described were taken as such because 
certain factors that seemed cognate were found to occur together in fact in a number 
of cases, although not invariably. But the numbers were too small to test the degree 
of constancy of their association with one another. Further work would be needed 
to do that, regarding the types as hypothetical. It would also have to use greater 
refinement in measuring those factors which now seem to be the important ones. 
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The research in question was a sociological field study undertaken for the Ph.D. 
degree at the Australian National University. Between March 1954 and June 1955 
the writer made the intimate acquaintance of thirty-eight Sydney families, eighteen 
of which were tradesmen’s families and twenty those of professional workers. It was 
required of the families chosen that both parents should be still living and together 
and that there should be two or more children, and it was preferred that one child 
at least should have entered adolescence. The families were contacted through a 
variety of channels to ensure that they were diverse in matters for which uniformity 
was not required. Church affiliation, political position, and residential area, for 
instance, were highly varied. But families of recent migrants were not included. 
Information was collected by interviews with the family as a group, as well as 
by separate interviews with each member. Usually, a family was visited for a full 
evening on four to seven separate occasions. By following a schedule, but no fixed 
interview or questionnaire, the writer attempted to obtain comparable information 
from all the families regarding the range of activities of members and the relations 
between members, particularly as those relations were defined by the attitude 
members took to one another’s activities. The scope of the schedule was consider- 
ably wider than the subject of this paper. The unpublished thesis (Fallding, 1956) 
presents the full results of the research undertaken and a summary of certain of the 
findings has been published (1957). The summary includes a brief reference to the 
types now to be described, but the fuller account of these types and the examination 
of their theoretical implications have been reserved for the present paper. 


THE ADAPTATION TYPE OF FAMILY 


The first type of family is designated the adaptation type, because in it husband and 
wife sought markedly different satisfactions from life and took measures to adapt 
to one another in the face of this difference, which they frankly admitted to exist. 
That was chiefly done by each partner granting the other a charter of independence. 
Each claimed a large area of personal life for which he did not admit responsibility 
to the family, and this was agreed to on the understanding of receiving the same 
consideration. 

Four of the thirty-eight families were classed with this type.4 In one of these the 
mother’s life still revolved around the home of her own parents. She spent a good 
deal of time with her parents and gave them much service. Her husband, on the 
other hand, minimized his contact with these in-laws and sought his own satisfac- 
tions in separate leisure activities. He spent most of his non-working time following 
sport, reading, drinking at various hotels, studying form guides, and backing race- 
horses. This man had married in his late thirties and had been unwilling to modify 
his former manner of life: he expected to continue unchanged, and encouraged his 
wife to do the same. In another of these families the father’s non-working time was 
occupied in political activity, in reading political literature, and in drinking. The 
mother enjoyed a similar reprieve from too great a family commitment and passed 
her time in a succession of diverting part-time occupations, in women’s movements, 
and in reading novels and political and feminist literature. In a third family it was 
the mother who was occupied by political activities. She was also a student of 


4, Since participation in the study was voluntary the sample was virtually self-elected, as is the 
case in many sociological studies. No importance therefore is attached to the number of cases of 
each of the types. 
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socialism, feminism, and political and economic problems, and a supporter of 
certain educational movements. She was so absorbed in one of these movements as 
to describe it as her ‘way of life’. These activities took her away from the home a 
great deal during the day and evening and for a number of weekends and longer 
periods throughout the year. Her husband was in possession of a comparable 
independence, spending his time in photographic and scientific societies, in culti- 
vating music, in fishing and boat-building. Finally, in the fourth family of this kind, 
the father’s non-working time was devoted to studies in classical language and 
literature and to music. These studies were pursued partly within the home and 
sometimes within the circle of the assembled family, but the father’s continual 
withdrawal to a world with which his wife and children were out of contact meant 
that his independence was no less real than that of the other fathers mentioned 
above. His wife, similarly, enjoyed a certain independence, though perhaps less 
willingly than the other mothers mentioned here, as she was considerably more 
absorbed in her children. She strove for a cultivation of her own in reading modern 
literature; she followed a theatre movement and gave support to a kindergarten. 

The way in which these external activities were regarded by the actors them- 
selves and by other members of their families was peculiar to families of the type. 
They were thought of as opportunities to slip out of the influence or supervision of 
the family and responsibility to it and to act, to a large degree at least, without the 
knowledge or concern of the others. Because their expectation of satisfaction was 
mainly attached to independent activities of this kind, and because ample oppor- 
tunity was allowed for such, the parents were generally reasonably well contented 
with one another and the family. Children and home were regarded as added 
satisfactions which strongly independent individuals, having other satisfactions to 
draw upon, might contract to supply, by contributing either an income or domestic 
service. 

These parents were all conscientious in discharging their part of the contract, 
especially those more public aspects which others would notice, and some were 
disposed to drawing their relatives’ and friends’ attention to the fact. Wives would 
point out, for instance, that they always prepared the meals on time or that they 
had done everything possible for the children’s health and education; husbands 
that they had always brought in the money and that no member of the family had 
ever been in want or trouble. But the contract was fulfilled in the spirit of contract; 
conjugal roles were clipped to a bare minimum. Each was expected to do as much 
for himself as possible. If the contractual dependence was felt to be a tie, partners 
comforted themselves with the knowledge that they got something for what they 
gave. 

It was in keeping with the general independence of these spouses that families 
of this type freely surrendered recreational and religious activities (if they valued 
religion) to external organizations, not caring to make any provision for them 
among themselves. Family members, for instance, rarely if ever spent holidays 
together. 

Under these definitely contractual conditions taking decisions for the whole 
family became an irksome responsibility. In the two tradesmen’s families of this 
type, family control was ‘left to chance’ ; in the two professional families there was a 
faint-hearted assent to a principle of partnership in family management. But what 
happened in fact in all four was that family management took shape more under the 
influence of personality than of principle. In the tradesmen’s families the father in 
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one case and the mother in the second asserted themselves, these being the less 
accommodating partners and the quicker to sum up a situation and express their 
mind about it. In one of the professional families the mother was dominating and 
took charge. In the other the parents competed to see how much overall family 
responsibility could be foisted on the partner. 

Control measures were also weak in the element of principle in families of the 
type shortly to be described as false-identification families, but there was a differ- 
ence. Unprincipled control in the adaptation type of family did not entail the 
personal frustration which it brought in its train in the other. This is because 
control measures were usually taken with regard to a tacit agreement on maximum 
independence for each partner and they were impersonal, directed against the 
situation. Thus, for example, an assertive mother in an adaptation type of family 
would decide that no breakfast would be served on Sundays—and everyone could 
adjust themselves to the fact as they chose. A father would decide to ignore the 
children’s misdemeanours, but the mother was still free to deal with them as she 
saw fit. 

Relationships between parents and children in these families took on something 
of the same character of distant, calculating adaptation as obtained in the relation- 
ship between the parents. There was, for instance, a marked tendency towards 
segregation of the generations. The children and adolescents did not have a great 
deal of association with their parents, and the parents did not believe that the 
children should be allowed to make too great a claim upon them. The children 
spent much time in their own part of the house, perhaps taking their meals separ- 
ately from the parents and having their own radio sets. They were encouraged to 
live a life of their own as far as possible, and both generations in these families 
sometimes confessed to being wholly unable to fathom the mind of the other. The 
parents were also prone to excuse themselves from showing affection towards their 
children, using the plea that they were ‘unemotional by nature’. 

On the other hand, in spite of this sparing expenditure of attention and affection 
on the children, the parents were inclined to claim affection from them and strove 
to outmaneeuvre one another to win it. This could be attempted by concentrating 
indulgence on one child while neglecting another. Indulgence in this context did not 
mean lavish affection. It meant excusing a child from punishment, being lax about 
correction or insistence on standards which would be to the child’s ultimate benefit, 
or favouring the child with gifts and privileges. The consequence in the children’s 
attitude to their parents was a shrewd watchfulness, as they waited to see which 
way the wind would blow; whether the parent’s approach would be determined by 
affection-seeking or the avoidance of bother. They would respond with compliance 
or disobedience, according to which they thought would best further their own 
interests and, possibly, put the parent in their power. 


THE IDENTIFICATION TYPE OF FAMILY 


The second type of family made a polar opposite to that just described. It will be 
called the identification type of family because in it the parents identified their 
personal interests with those of the family itself. The term is not mystical, but is 
used to convey the fact that the satisfactions the parents desired seemed to be 
largely derivable from the quality of family life, so that was a primary end to which 
they committed themselves. Any independently derivable satisfactions, such as 
those to be found in one’s occupation or friendships, were incidental to family 
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life and had somehow to be referred to it. These parents had the feeling that their 
own interests could be so surrendered to the family that if the family itself flourished 
their own greatest good would be secured. Twenty-three families were judged to 
be of this type. 

Parents regarded the responsibility of the parental roles as a requirement for 
completing character and personality. Besides, the constant companionship of one 
another and the children, the charm and grace of childhood and the awakening of 
adolescence were intrinsically satisfying. They looked for a stable, orderly, sociable 
existence which their own industry and thrift would ensure, with a gradually 
improving standard of living to be secured through the father’s improvement in his 
trade or profession. They desired some leisure, to be spent mainly in moderate and 
simple pleasures which could be shared by the family; and they desired comfort and 
grace in the home. 

A premium was placed on those qualities which were believed necessary for 
preserving the desired family atmosphere. ‘Naturalness’ was placed very high, for 
instance, and family members were expected to be unpretentious and open. If 
anyone got ‘uppish’ it was made a joke of till he desisted, and if it looked like 
developing into a habit he could be pilloried mercilessly. No one was allowed to 
think that private endeavour and personal achievement could take prior place to 
the quality of personal relations, and that was what anyone who took himself too 
seriously was believed to be in danger of doing. Members were made to understand 
that they should be considerate and unselfish, dropping their task, if necessary, to 
help another person. One had to learn to be fair, kindly, sympathetic, tactful, 
courteous, and interested in everyone else. Some of the parents in families of this 
type had consciously formulated the principle that life was only satisfying if lived 
for someone else, and said that in the family one always had one’s partner and 
children to live for. 

Members of these families, the parents in particular, had a clear notion of what 
the family depended on each of them for, and most of them took pleasure in 
measuring up to the expectation and even, for a surprise at times, exceeding it. 
Thus a mother would do some special cooking, a father go in the car to meet a 
child after a function, or a child give some additional help in the house. 

In some cases parents engaged in a very large amount of outside activity, giving 
service, for example, in many voluntary associations and keeping up a number of 
friendships. On the other hand, some of them had voluntarily surrendered practic- 
ally all such freedom to ‘doing things for the family’, and experienced no sense of 
constriction. They would say, ‘Well, I don’t suppose I do ever have a minute to 
myself, but I don’t notice it. I certainly don’t mind, because I’ve made the family 
my life.’ But whether few or many, their external activities were regarded as arms of 
the family, appearances in which one represented the others, of which the others 
were well-informed, and to which one knew they gave support. Parents of these 
families took great pride and interest in the school life of their children, for example, 
and the children, reciprocally, took pride in their father’s occupation. In the same 
way, both parents and children were informed and expansive about one another’s 
friends and voluntary and sporting activities. But recreation was something they 
reserved as much as possible for the family circle. They strove to be together, if at 
all possible, for outings and holidays. In a small number of cases family worship 
was observed. 

Family management was mainly a matter of giving each parent ‘a say’, and 
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avoiding undue intrusion on the area of authority which belonged to the partner. 
The situation was virtually the same whether the parents acknowledged the father 
to be the family head or regarded themselves as equal partners. A feature of the 
relationship in which it contrasted with that shortly to be described for the false- 
identification type of family, was that the parents were not over-dependent on 
reaching detailed agreements, nor were they over-concerned about doing so. There 
was a certain robustness in the relationship which seemed to take it for granted that 
precise agreement on details could rarely be expected between persons of different 
sex and experience. In many matters it was thought sufficient to make a divergence 
plain rather than to persist in flogging out agreement. For example, in one family 
the eldest son had appealed to his father to buy him a car; the mother agreed to his 
having it but the father opposed it. There was no expectation that agreement would 
be reached by prolonging discussion, but mother and son were satisfied that their 
point of view would not be ignored. We would gain a wrong impression if we 
thought that family consultation necessarily meant decision by agreement. Just as 
often it was employed to make authority benevolent in matters where no one 
expected that agreement would be reached, and which it was thought wiser not to 
labour. 

The parents’ approach to the children was a fairly sympathetic and under- 
standing one, and marked by loyalty, affection, interest, and respect. They tried to 
show a sense of responsibility toward the child and to regard him as objectively as 
they could. He was given scope to develop his own will and judgement. But the 
parents enforced whatever standards of behaviour they considered to be for the 
child’s good, and did not fear to lose favour by doing so. 

In turn, the children’s attitude to their parents was one of pride and confidence 
in them, and respect, affection, and loyalty towards them; and they showed a fair 
amount of consideration for their wishes and compliance with their directions. 


THE FALSE-IDENTIFICATION TYPE OF FAMILY 


It is difficult to delineate the third type of family in a way that sets it apart from 
the other two, because it has certain elements in common with each of them and 
yet is distinct. Perhaps its position in relation to the other types could be depicted 
as a State of indecision between them. It does not develop into the identification 
type because one partner or both cannot decide what place the family is to take in 
relation to other interests. On the other hand, it does not develop into the adapta- 
tion type because the partners will not allow the intrusion into their common 
consciousness of certain critical differences of interest, which would almost cer- 
tainly manifest themselves if they were frank about their deeper promptings. An 
open and shared admission of these differences is found intolerable, because if they 
were to be acknowledged the expectation of satisfaction from family life itself might 
have to be forfeited. This is a crude way of putting the matter and, because it is 
stated in hypothetical terms of what might be, it is not very sensible; but it helps to 
show that the type of family now being focused into view is one which is impaled 
on a dilemma. For this reason, personal dissatisfaction, personal or interpersonal 
conflict, and tension abound in it and are among its distinguishing characteristics. 
Since the stratagem used for securing a spurious ease in regulating the family’s 
corporate life is to feign that the parents’ interests are identified with the family 
when that is not really the case, it can be called the false-identification type of 
family. As its analysis demands the unravelling of ambiguities, greater space must 
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be given to it than to the preceding types. Eleven families of the sample were 
classed with this type. 

The conflict of aims in these families need not have been focused as a conflict 
between the partners. The same state of affairs could eventuate if there was a con- 
flict within one partner or both, and the partners might possibly share the same 
conflict.5 There was a suggestion in some cases that it was on the basis of their 
shared conflict that the partners felt affinity and had been attracted to one another. 
In comparison with the more ordinary, pedestrian people with whom they saw 
themselves surrounded, they felt themselves to be two of a type who could take a 
broader view of things and manage to eat their cake and have it. They also found 
in one another the special sympathy needed to keep their conflict shielded from 
being challenged, as would have occurred had they associated freely with people 
otherwise minded. 

A husband and wife, for instance, were dedicated to religion and church activity 
on the one hand and, on the other, shared strong passions for sport and the 
accumulation of property; and they had desired as well, as if it were natural for 
two people so like-minded on a variety of issues, to marry and acquire a family. 
Another couple were devoted to religion but in addition they separately exploited 
their church activities to obtain expressive gratifications which were scarcely of a 
religious kind at all. They found in marrying one another a welcome refuge from 
being severely misunderstood by kinsfolk and acquaintances. A third couple 
desired to pass an aesthetic style of existence, living rather lawlessly but graciously, 
enjoying literature, drama, and photography, being sentimentally humanitarian 
and politically radical; and pictured a home as a decorative setting for these shared 
diversions. A fourth couple desired wealth, conspicuous success, and much stimulat- 
ing sociability, and a family to give them standing. In these and all similar cases 
family life was only faintly and always ambiguously invested with value, and its 
real importance in relation to other interests was deliberately left unclarified. 

So far as one was able to reconstruct its development in these cases, a conflict 
originally shared by both partners was becoming a conflict between them, owing to 
the fact that one spouse was partially resolving the conflict by giving greater weight 
to one alternative, while the opposite alternative was being taken by the partner. 
In the third example above the confusion of aim resolved itself in the following 
way. The wife, to her husband’s surprise, and for the sake presumably of having 
some simplified identity, reverted to an earlier religious position which she had held 
before marriage. It was now much moderated and did not include church affilia- 
tion, and became the vehicle for expressing her humanitarianism and desire for 
gracious living. The desire for gracious living entailed social ambition to improve 
the family’s class status. The father, on the other hand, had elected to concentrate 
on political radicalism. This entailed atheism and opposition to social ambition, 


5. The conflict to which attention is here drawn is one of aims or values and should be clearly 
distinguished from the conflict recognized in psycho-analysis, which is one between inclination and 

inciple and one which usually carries implications of repression, in that the inclination tends to 
denied conscious recognition because it would be disturbing. Value-conflict, on the other hand, 
is more like that state commonly characterized as ‘trying to serve two masters’. The individual aims 
simultaneously for incompatible ends. Value-conflict can develop a feature which is analogous to 
pe erage although still distinct. In the state referred to, the individual recognizes the existence 
of his multiple objectives honestly enough, but deliberately leaves unclarified the question of their 
compatibility. It should also be recognized that being in a state of value-conflict can entail the 
peycho-analytical kind of conflict, even though it is a different thing 
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both of which caused acute disagreement with his wife. These matters became the 
subject of many heated, obsessional debates which, however, were only epipheno- 
menal to the real conflict: the question of which direction the corporate life of the 
family should take. It was characteristic of the false identification of this family, 
and of all families of its type, that the real conflict was never recognized as such. 
It was only alluded to under the guise of the much less threatening, abstract topics, 
argument about which was bravely declared to be something of a game and even 
an evidence of intellectual tolerance. 

Not sure of himself or the other, because of the confusion of aims, each partner 
in this type of family felt it imperative to have the family entirely his own way. But 
there were more means of doing this than by overt dominance. The whole of a 
family’s life could be saturated with stratagems for this purpose: unconscious 
intonations of the voice implying that only agreement with an expressed opinion 
would be acceptable, compromising situations, faits accomplis, threats and insults 
and shaming. Thus it came about that in families where the parents’ fundamental 
aims were divided and confused there arose a premium on detailed agreements, an 
urgent anxiety to force likeness, or a feeling of betrayal if the partner diverged. 
This contrasted with the latitude parents permitted one another in the identifica- 
tion type of family, where there was a broad community of aim centred in the 
family itself. 

This coercion did not only take the form of one partner suppressing some 
inclination in the other. Just as frequently, and perhaps at the same time, one 
would suppress some inclination of his own which would have become too difficult 
to deal with if admitted. Also there was a practice of mutual consent to suppression 
which carried something of the sanction of taboo. There were parents who were 
emphatically agreed about what emotionally disturbing disagreements would not 
be traversed. By silence, perhaps, one partner would give the other to understand 
that, so far as he or she was concerned, a certain problem or practice had no 
existence and would never be alluded to; or, if unguardedly raised, would only be 
played with till it could be gently dropped. Thus, for example, in one family the bad 
school behaviour of a child appeared to have resulted from lack of unanimity in 
the child-training practices of the parents, which in turn resulted from disagree- 
ment over whether the family should serve the end of better social standing or the 
educational cultivation of its members. If either partner was so unfortunate as to 
mention the bad school behaviour of this child, some well-considered remarks 
would be made about the relative merits of the different schools from which the 
child had successively been expelled, until both partners could make their escape 
with dignity. 

Whenever communication was opened in these families it was assumed that 
one’s position had to be defended and one’s partner repulsed. There was no real 
expectation that mutual persuasion could effect a convergence of views, and 
coercion became the object: rarely did communication invite a free reaction from 
the person addressed. It carried with it rather a presupposition of agreement and 
implied that the other person must see things the same way—if he was at all a 
person of taste, judgement, maturity, humanity, or other such virtue. By emphasis, 
inflection, or other subtlety the person indicated the presupposition which deter- 
mined the sort of response that would be acceptable to him. The crudest examples 
of such presuppositional communication are questions of the kind, ‘Have you 
stopped beating your wife?’ An actual example was a remark, charmingly delivered, 
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“Mother’s coming for dinner on Thursday, John’, the stress on Thursday being all 
that was needed to imply that the only possible doubt which John might legiti- 
mately entertain about mother’s coming (or even about mother herself) was 
on what day she would come. Similar communications about mother, habitually 
repeated, gave John to understand that there was only one possible attitude or 
view about his mother-in-law which would be acceptable—that of his wife. 

Such cold-war tactics were doubly wounding because they left the person who 
had suffered violence without excuse for retaliation, there being no declared state 
of war. To take action would be to appear an unprovoked aggressor and most 
people’s self-respecting sentiments inhibited them from being so unflatteringly 
compromised. Sometimes, however, the tension became intolerable and they were 
made to behave in ways they were ashamed of. Much apparently uncaused irrita- 
bility and spitefulness in this type of family arose from situations like these. The 
situation worsened if such actions were condemned as reprehensible by the partner 
who had given cause for them; or if that partner’s friends and relatives joined the 
attack on the basis of their superficial knowledge. There was one husband whose 
wife was given to this presuppositional kind of communication, who took great 
pleasure in subduing her spirit by devaluing her domestic achievements. He made 
out that no job of dusting, polishing, or cleaning was up to standard although, in 
fact, it was perfectly satisfactory. It was displaced aggression on his part, of course, 
for the point at which he vented it was removed from the point at which he suffered 
restriction. That was the question of class aspiration; he being given by his wife to 
understand that, although it would never be discussed, no attitude to the question 
of social advancement would be acceptable in him except an ambitiousness com- 
parable to her own. Her relatives despised him for his treatment of so capable a 
wife. 

The tensions generated by attempts to control the family by suppressing 
differences sought their outlet in restless efforts to extend the boundaries of per- 
sonal independence. The parents were obsessed with a need to ‘get out’, ‘get away’, 
and ‘have a complete break’ from the family. Their pressed mentality differed both 
from the relaxed exercise of independence seen in the parents of the adaptation type 
of family and from the unthinking acceptance of restriction seen in the parents of 
the identification type. But this need for more personal freedom was aggravated, 
since each partner kept a close watch to see that the other did not neglect the family 
for the sake of personal satisfaction. There were disputes about how much personal 
freedom each one should take.6 

A common pattern was for the father to escape into his work, using over- 
busyness as an excuse for being away from the home; while the mother escaped 
into some sport, perhaps golf, and might engage in this as often as three days a 
week. Fathers also might spend time in sport or in hotels or withdraw into their 
workshops. Some mothers were prone to a compulsion to go to town and ‘buy 


6. The isolation of the family types under discussion lends — to Lewin’s hypothesis that 
‘an insufficient space of free movement leads to tension’ (Lewin, 1948, p. 93). In the adaptation and 
identification types of family, respectively, the parents find their space of free movement in external 
activities and their domains of authority within the family, and tension is low. In the false- 
identification type opportunity for free movement in both these ways is deficient, and tension is 
high. But it is also possible to think of the question the other way about, noticing how the need for 
space of free movement varies. The need is higher in the false-identification type of family, where 


tension exists owing to the attempt to pire ing values in a state of association; and it is 
lower in the identification type of family, where like ues are being pursued. 
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something new’, irrespective of whether or not it was needed, just for the sheer ‘let 
down’ of it. They would let anything go in the home and change their routine for a 
chance to get out to a tea-party or a charity function. Some confessed to be com- 
pletely unable to screw themselves down to a systematic programme of work any 
longer. One mother developed a habit of elusiveness, going away from the home 
for short strolls with the children or into neighbours’ houses, without informing 
her husband of her movements. Parents of both sexes in some of the families, and 
even some of the adolescents, felt a need to spend long periods in reverie, ‘just 
sitting’ and doing nothing. For taking any of these liberties they had to put up with 
a certain amount of reviling and usually felt guilty about it anyway, but felt help- 
lessly driven. It hardly needs to be said that these families took very little shared 
recreation and that holidays together were either positively avoided or anticipated 
without relish. It is interesting, however, that a few of them did keep up joint 
religious observances in the home. 

As the parents in these families continued to expect satisfaction from the family 
in spite of the deterioration in their relations, they were liable to be very discon- 
tented. Their dissatisfaction with one another expressed itself most commonly as 
rejection. One blamed the other for the unsatisfactory state of affairs and for having 
frustrated his expectations, and consequently refused to support the partner’s 
endeavours or give emotional satisfaction. One of the commonest things these 
parents alluded to in confiding their disappointment was their sense of loneliness in 
their own homes. Presumably this had something to do with their hankering for 
detailed agreements and their failure to reach them. They did not have the knack 
of remaining companionable in the face of differences which was used by parents 
of identification-type families, of submitting and being agreeable though not 
agreeing. To do this was something they felt would involve a sacrifice of integrity. 

Whereas in the adaptation type of family parents competed for the children’s 
affection, it was power over their wills the parents sought here. They contrived 
to win this largely by using the presuppositional communication that has been 
described, thereby exploiting the suggestibility of the young. They imposed fixed 
attitudes upon the children as being beyond question and the only ones allowable. 
On the other hand, correction of a child was often delivered as if the parent were 
having to rebuke something in himself first, being but weakly convinced about 
standards. Where there were adolescents in this type of family they were in revolt 
against the parental oppression. It caused them guilt, presumably because under the 
hypnosis, as it were, of a parent’s stifling influence they had at an earlier stage 
involuntarily internalized things that they now voluntarily opposed. An adolescent’s 
sudden temper, irritation, and intolerance towards his father or mother indicated 
that there was something of the parent internalized in him which he rejected, but 
into the power of which he realized he had been given. 


It will now be clear from the account given above that the sample contained certain 
families where the parents included practically all their activities within the family 
role, in the sense that those activities were expected of them by the family. At the 
other extreme there were those families in which the parents agreed to exempt each 
other from responsibility to the family for a definite section of their lives so that a 
considerable portion of their activities was carried out quite independently of 
family expectations. There were others; again, that strove for the former kind of 
life but lacked what appears to be the necessary condition of having parents who 
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are agreed about their fundamental aims and the place of the family in securing 
them. We could say that the identification type of family was strongly primary, the 
adaptation type was scarcely so at all and had little pretension of being, while the 
false-identification type strove for a primary quality but without success. 

Of course, any exact demonstration of role-expectation reinforcement would 
have to show that family expectations coincide precisely with those arising from 
other sources, and this study has not done that. It has simply inferred this to be 
more or less the case whenever the family has adopted its members’ external 
activities for itself. This is because the limitations of the field work confined the 
writer to an inside view on the families. But if this line of inquiry were to be pushed 
further, it would be imperative to make some effort to view family members in their 
external connections as well, unwieldy though the task would be. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we have gained access to an important part of the data, and the inferences we 
have drawn from it might not prove unwarranted in the end. 


Ill. EXTERNAL CONTROLS ON FAMILY CONDUCT 


The recent study of twenty London families reported by Bott (1957) takes a turn 
of thought which is strikingly complementary to that followed here. Our question 
in the present study is whether expectations arising internally in the family penetrate 
into the definition of external roles and reinforce them. Bott was preoccupied with 
the reverse question of how far expectations arising externally penetrate into the 
definition of conjugal roles and reinforce these. One sympathizes with Bott when 
she admits that the crucial data for supporting her final hypothesis are sparse, since 
the hypothesis only crystallized in the course of the work (ibid., p. 133 fn.). 

Bott describes conjugal roles as segregated when a husband and wife observe a 
rigid division of tasks and as joint when they exchange and share certain activities. 
She sees any family to be embedded in a network of external relations and calls the 
network close-knit or connected when the people who associate with the family 
also associate with one another independently, and loose-knit when this is not the 
case. Her work led her to the hypothesis that conjugal role segregation is practised 
in families which occupy close-knit networks.7 She implies that this occurs because 
the spouses in that situation are controlled by a number of expectations from 
outside, all of which are fairly uniform with one another. What ultimately bears in 


7. It is interesting to notice that, although in this study sociological and psychological concepts 
are said to have used every of the analysis, Bott's 
turns in the end on the relationship between these a sociological factors. Sciences isolate dis- 
tinct dimensions of reality and seek to explain phenomena by connections within a dimension 
rather than by connections between one dimension and another. The latter type of reductionist 
explanation is by no means worthless, but it is not intellectually satisfying or even practically useful 
in the same way as the former. To rest content with psychological or ecological explanations, 
for example, of sociological phenomena is virtually to abdicate from sociology. Only confusion 
can result from allowing oneself to be overwhelmed by the undeniable fact that any single phe- 
nomenon has multiple causes on receding planes. Perhaps because the project was desi as 
interdisciplinary, Bott herself sometimes comes close to being bogged down in this confusion; for 
example, when she breaks down the influences affecting the relationships of three families with 
their kin into economic, geographic, sociological, and psychological factors (ibid., pp. 118-58). 
That complexity is known and could almost have been taken for granted. Interdisciplinary studies 
seem ill-conceived if they produce merely reductionist explanations. They are well-conceived if 
they place the insights of different disciplines side by side without loss of distinctiveness. 
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upon them is the approval or disapproval of something like a homogeneous culture. 
The homogeneity is accounted for by the exchange of views occurring in the inter- 
action which their associates have with one another. The acknowledged poverty 
in the data lies just at this vital point of measuring the degree of outside contact 
between any family’s associates. 

All this is plausible, but as an explanation it seems to fall short. Why should 
uniform external expectations always impose a standard of role segregation on 
husband and wife? Why should not joint roles be the agreed norm? On the face of 
it one can see no reason why there should not be close-knit networks which approve 
and practise joint conjugal roles. If the writer may take the liberty of interpreting 
Bott’s findings in his own way, therefore, he would prefer to view them somewhat 
differently. It seems that what she is really demonstrating is the existence in certain 
cases of sex in-groups. These reinforce male and female in a distinctive conception 
of themselves and their roles, whether they are at home or away from it. The role- 
segregation of the sexes within the family goes with sexual segregation outside it. 
Bott gives evidence for this when she points out that husband and wife in this type 
of family each have their own separate friends and that they do not engage in 
either joint recreation away from the home or joint entertaining within it (ibid., 
pp. 65-70). There thus appears to be a sharp cleavage by sex right across the 
network, so that it can hardly be called connected. Bott claims that it is connected 
finally through kinship and because the men have wives, the women husbands 
(ibid., pp. 70, 92-3). But the critical linkage is then left to be made precisely at the 
point of critical segregation and from this we may infer that the people concerned 
intend to interrupt it in some way. It is pointed out that an exception is made by 
having joint social participation with kin. But may we not presume that sexual 
segregation is observed and actively fostered here? It is as though the sexes can only 
trust themselves to one another in that family and kinship context where segrega- 
tion is, one might say, actually being manufactured. Beyond this they keep them- 
selves to their own sex fairly rigidly. 

Quite apart from the lack of data on the crucial question of network connected- 
ness, which it would be unfair to press, one wonders whether general network 
connectedness has much to do with the case. It does seem to resolve itself very 
much into kinship solidarity, in which milieu sex role segregation is enforced, as 
against the lack of this solidarity. And it might be of some significance that only 
this is treated in detail by the author, the friendship element in networks being 
passed over very briefly. . 

In Bott’s sample of twenty families, five gave friendship ties definite precedence 
over those with kin, and all of these occupied loose-knit networks (ibid., p. 76). In 
the writer’s sample of thirty-eight families only four did this and in only one did the 
friendships stabilize, those of the remainder being seeking relationships rather than 
firmly reciprocated ones. On the other hand, a considerable number of those who 
were primarily devoted to kin were able to give a second place to stable friendships. 
But, although some of these friendships were unshakably established, they usually 
intruded very little into the parents’ current lives. Most commonly, parents had very 
little time to cultivate friends, but some claimed that if they only saw a certain 
friend at long intervals they could ‘take up where they left off’. In many cases these 
were old friendships which harked back to the days before marriage—to work, 
university, or school. They seldom involved the mutual help that went with kinship, 
and opportunities for sociability were sporadic, but they were valued because they 
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shared with kinship the essentially primary function of confirming the continuity 
of one’s identity. Indeed, because these ‘old-friend’ relationships were so shorn of 
other functions, this primary quality stood out with exceptional visibility. It is not 
suggested, therefore, that friendships can play no important part in reinforcing the 
segregated definition of conjugal roles which Bott has described. But it is suggested 
that they probably do so rarely and that when this occurs the friends probably take 
their cue from the standard of the kindred. 

Furthermore, the practical benefits of solidarity with the kinsfolk probably play 
as important a part as the influence of opinion and approval. Bott makes the point 
that these spouses are actually assisted to perform a segregated role because they 
can call on practical help from members of their own sex in a way that is not 
possible for spouses who play joint roles. Indeed, it is almost as if the segregated 
roles attached to a man and his wife are the men’s role and women’s role as distinct 
from the man’s and woman’s. Man and wife are magnets for concentrating all the 
effort needed to discharge the male and female functions. But would not a large 
part of the help attracted, perhaps most of it, be expected to come from kinsfolk? 
The woman’s dependence, for instance, on her mother, and on her sisters where she 
has them, is well known, and Bott acknowledges this (ibid., p. 69). It might be that 
the kin group’s insistence on the segregated role as proper and standard stems from 
a need to ensure that all will achieve competence in those matters for which they 
could be called upon for help. 

_ Another family study to lay stress on the dual controlling and assisting function 
of the kin group in modern society is that made by Young and Willmott (1957). 
These authors state that a marked falling-off in neighbouring resulted when a set 
of people moved from an old congested part of London to a housing estate. This is 
explained as being due very largely to the diminished kinship admixture in the com- 
position of the new neighbourhood. The loss of ascribed status amongst their kin 
led to a competitive pursuit of achievement status between neighbours who were 
strangers to one another and who consequently had the appearance of ‘giving them- 
selves airs’ (ibid., pp. 121-40). The authors also draw attention to the importance of 
the help which women sometimes received after marriage from their mothers and 
possibly their sisters as well, and which they could forfeit through moving (ibid., 
pp. 156-62). They consequently urge that housing authorities show some con- 
sideration for the wishes of any who might prefer to continue living with the kin 
around them when they move out (ibid., pp. 165-6). 

From the facts reported in these two studies it seems fairly plain that there is a 
type of family in modern cities which is strongly governed by kinship expectations; 
although it is part of the burden of their theme that this occurs in certain families 
only. Bott further claims that voluntary friendships can contribute to this influence. 
We might also suppose that the expectations reaching back into the family from 
these outside sources could concern more than the definition of merely conjugal 
roles. They might well duplicate for all family members the expectations put upon 
them by the family itself in many or all departments of their life. 

One is led to ask, then, whether role expectations ever reach back into the 
family from sources other than these. The question would have to be answered by 
research, and it is a good question for keeping research directed to basic processes. 
But, meanwhile, a few general observations can assist our thinking. 

One point that comes to mind is that public prominence does tend to throw a 
searching beam backwards into the privacy of a person’s family. Whereas the 
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ordinary clerk, labourer, tradesman, and professional person may conduct them- 
selves at home more or less as they please, not so the mayor, bishop, professor, 
judge, cabinet minister, governor, and king. From those who bear these roles, and 
from many others scarcely less prominent, a stable respectable family life is usually 
expected. A bachelor is often at a serious disadvantage in competing for prominent 
office, and a man who is divorced or separated from his wife or known to be an 
adulterer or a homosexual may be quietly passed over. Sometimes the office itself 
seems to demand the auxiliary services of a wife, and the monarchy even demands 
those of children and other close kin. It is not infrequently observed that formerly 
disreputable individuals become increasingly respectable with their elevation to 
high office, because they appreciate that the position requires it. On the other hand, 
those who are discriminated against because of the nature of their private lives can 
protest in vain that only the qualifications for the job itself should be considered. 
Societies have an incorrigible habit of reserving their high offices for those they 
approve in the round, and this often entails approval of the family that stands 
behind the man. 

But apart from this differential control by public opinion over the families of 
the publicly prominent, the church would appear to be the only other institutional 
source of expectations of the kind under discussion.* A small number of suitably 
constituted schools seek to do something of this kind. But government schools, 
which now claim the vast majority of the children, can do little more than instil 
some generalized notion of citizenship responsibility. They practise discretion, in 
fact, in regard to those vital sectors of their charges’ lives which are affected by their 
deep-seated differences in religion, politics, class, and privilege. They have too high 
a pupil-teacher ratio to show any exhaustive concern with their individual charges’ 
life-situations. As is also the case with roles in the economic, governmental, and 
recreational institutions, roles assumed in the educational institution do not 
normally include expectations intended to govern the person’s whole conduct. 

It seemed fitting to place Bott’s study and that of the writer in juxtaposition 
because the conclusions of both are tentative and invite further research. It appeared 
to the writer that the questions raised in these studies separately could be profitably 
explored together and, by extending Bott’s treatment of conjugal roles to family 
roles in general, as part of a more comprehensive problem. It seems desirable to 
study, as a general phenomenon, role-expectation reinforcement, and, in the pres- 
ent connection, to study it as it affects all family members and as it occurs in either 
direction. The significant question for testing is whether families that confer 
cardinal roles on their members occupy networks that reinforce those roles, or 
whether families can confer cardinal roles without such support. 


IV. THE UNITY ATTAINED THROUGH THE 
CARDINAL ROLE 


It remains to notice in precisely what sense a cardinal role makes a unity out of the 
set of roles which an individual carries, and then to examine whether there is any 


8. On the point of whether groups with a woes! sera bor premabroge widely, it is of course 
acknowledged that such groups have been identified in in the army, and elsewhere. Groups 
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connection between this integration and that postulated by Mead. It must be fairly 
obvious that the unity of the cardinal role is basically one of accountability, in that 
the individual is made accountable to one enduring group for all his actions, 
whether they be discharged within its presence or in other social contexts. But the 
converse of this is that it is in some sense a unity of manageability. This small 
group’s circle, with reasonably manageable dimensions, becomes his effectual 
world. His actual world is much larger and, in a complex urban society, quite 
transcends both his comprehension and his appreciable influence. If an indi- 
vidual’s integration rested solely and simply on internalizing through sympathy the 
whole order of society in the way Mead depicts, no citizen of a modern nation 
could experience it, because he cannot know the whole order. But in a primary 
group the members can telescope in their persons whatever segments of the whole 
society are selected for each of them to enter, thus creating a microcosmic but com- 
prehensible order for themselves from the untrackable vastness. This much can be 
known by them, and they can identify sympathetically with those parts of society 
which thus penetrate into their own group organization. It is probably through the 
agency of a family with this primary quality that an individual makes the nearest 
approach possible in modern society to internalizing the whole order of society. 
But it is essentially schematic and fragmentary and may be quite distorted, even 
though sufficient to give him some sense of bearings. 

This itself causes us to question whether it is the order of the whole society that 
has to be internalized for integration in any circumstances. Might it not simply be 
the order of that primary group to which one admits complete accountability, an 
order that will be fairly simple, even though the group itself has windows on a 
thronging world? In the situation where the society is small and homogeneous this 
primary group can extend well beyond the immediate family; but, even so, there is a 
well-known tendency in such societies for the family relationship to supply the 
paradigm for others. Kinship becomes the kernel of the social system and those 
who do not belong to the kin by birth can be classified with them. Kinship can be 
understood as a system which simply stretches the family pattern of the seven- 
pointed star over a bigger area; the star whose centre is ego and whose apices 
father, mother, sister, brother, spouse, son, and daughter. Every person within it is 
in a relationship with ego which, however it is named, is father-like, mother-like, 
sister-like, brother-like, spouse-like, son-like, or daughter-like. 

Moreover, the system thus defined is made for ego, not for the society. The 
immense significance of this scarcely dawns on anyone other than the field anthro- 
pologist. Nobody is one thing and one only in regard to a total scheme; he is, per- 
haps, father to some, son to others, brother to yet others, uncle to others again. 
But everyone can be one specific thing to ego, according to their distance from him 
in simple vertical -or lateral steps by generation and sex. The kinship network is a 
scheme made to organize the society around the individual rather than to organize 
him into it; he is only organized by it, into society at large, by being placed at 
many different depths by individuals whose depth from him varies. Every individual 
takes over the same scheme, but applies it to the same set of people from a different 


forcibly severed. But it seems still a question for research whether the other groups referred to 
commonly meet the requirements postulated here of a tong group. However, it is not implied 
here, simply because this study is concerned with the family that other agencies than the family 
cannot supply a cardinal role. 
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point of vantage, for his own need. The individual thus internalizes a simple, highly 
schematic order. 

In the case of complex societies the situation may not be as different, in essen- 
tials, as is commonly supposed, so far as the individual’s self-placement is concerned. 
We have seen that the kin group may well be maintained in constant association 
with the family. In addition, the family may keep up firm friendships, and that such 
friends can function for moderns as adopted or classificatory kin is at least sug- 
gested by practices such as having one’s children call a friend ‘aunt’ or ‘uncle’ and 
expressing appreciation in terms of a friend’s being ‘just like one’s own brother’. 
It is also significant that the role reinforcement of the modern church is made very 
largely in family terms. One is made a classificatory brother, under the one Father, 
to all with whom he has to do. The Roman Catholic church uses family titles 
liberally—father, brother, mother, sister—to define pastoral responsibilities. Thus 
it would appear that those agencies which are available in modern societies, over 
and above the family, for reinforcing a person’s total-role definition tend to utilize 
a family schema. No less than in primitive societies the individual internalizes a 
schematic order. It might be, then, that it is the internalization of this role order of 
the family which is critical for role-integration rather than the order of society as a 
whole. Any area of social life which is larger than the actual family is made mean- 
ingful by extending a family pattern to it and/or by adopting elements from it into 
the family itself through the role commitments of its members. And, finally, in its 
most condensed form, the schema internalized is not even a seven-pointed star, 
but a two-sided balance: parent and child. To be father or son (alternatively 
mother or daughter) is to summarize all that one is at that stage of life, while to be 
bound in the two-generation union is to embrace the known world. 

If what we are proposing is true, it might also throw light on the general public 
interest in the family situation of prominent persons. If the family situation of these 
persons is satisfactory, it will not only indicate a certain degree of integration and 
responsibility in them, and readiness to set a standard in family conduct by bearing 
home whatever transpires with them abroad. It may also be taken as an indication 
of their preparedness to view their whole social field under a familial paradigm, 
thus acting towards all with something like a paternal, filial, husbandly, or 
brotherly responsibility and thereby helping to bind together the public at large and 
infect them with the same spirit. The kinship systems of simple peoples are not 
dissimilar to this in their function. For they are not concerned with establishing 
biological connection so much as with prescribing social responsibilities. 


Earlier it was deduced that the role-integration which Mead was describing is a 
three-sided one of social organization, common purpose, and altruistic principle. 
Individuals experience role-integration as they devote themselves to and realize a 
degree of group organization. This they do by opting for a common purpose in 
preference to individual ones and governing their conduct by consistent principles 
to achieve it. Although we have rejected the suggestion that an individual’s role- 
integration depends upon his perceived place in the total society, we can still ask 
whether this triple requirement applies to his place in the family. 

By devoting themselves to family membership as a goal, parents in identifica- 
tion-type families thought and acted, in effect, as if they were the family itself. 
Even though they observed a marked division of labour and authority, they were 
approaching the condition of having global identities which were identical with one 
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another. Many differences could be allowed between them when each one’s identity 
included the other’s roles. This may explain why status difference between partners, 
where it was upheld, was acceptable in this type of family. In certain families in the 
sample the husband was ranked above the wife, on principle and by consent, as the 
head of the family; and all families with that form of control were of the identifica- 
tion type. (Although it was not the case that all identification-type families used 
that form of control.) It was rare for any of the wives concerned to show evidence 
of constriction or resentment because of having a subordinate place.9 

Identical identity can possibly also explain the occurrence of exchange of roles 
in these families. Some of the sample families held the outlines of their roles rigidly 
fixed and sought to make sex differences conspicuous, whereas others allowed 
elasticity to roles and kept sex differences subdued. This lack of fixity in role 
differentiation is a different thing from lack of definition in roles, as it is also 
different again from the joint role to which Bott draws attention. Roles can be 
quite clearly defined as belonging to husband or wife, but one partner will occa- 
sionally take over the other’s role without self-consciousness, yet quite without 
confusion, still realizing that it is the other person’s part he is playing. It was only 
in families of the identification type that this elasticity occurred. 

In these families, love, marriage, and the family itself were mainly conceived in 
terms of a task of embracing others in membership. Some of the members preferred 
to suffer hurt rather than lose, or allow another to lose, position and support in the 
family. Besides giving them a cardinal role, this afforded them opportunity for 
personality unravelling if that were needed; for if in spite of fault one could be held 
in membership, catharsis could proceed. They could count on the support and 
permissiveness that are two of its conditions.!9 

The members of these families were scarcely remarkable for their freedom from 
fault. Some were eccentric or trying or psychologically very ignorant; some had to 
be handled with great humour and tact. But they were remarkable for their attitude 
to fault in others in not being offended by it and in making allowance for it. 
Conceiving of happiness in terms of self-forgetfulness in securely rooted member- 
ship, they seemed unwilling that anyone’s personal faults should jeopardize the 
common chance of finding it. They frequently exhibited spontaneity, in a way 
seldom observed in the members of other families. Perhaps it was because they 
fastened their attention and devotion to a frame of reference larger than them- 
selves. At any rate, to do that was a principle with them; and by it they held them- 
selves to the common purpose of family organization. Thus the three-sided require- 
ment was fulfilled. The kind of integration Mead has described appears to be 
realizable, then, through a primary group cardinal role. It was as though these 


Bb This function of sympathy or vicarious identification in making status differences tolerable 

which some psychologists have failed to appreciate. See, e.g., M. Sherif and M. Wilson 

(1983, p. 174). Faris, in writing there, even suggests that status differences in primary groups place 

a strain on the sympathetic basis of relations; but the writer’s observations suggest that a reverse 

influence may obtain, and that a sympathetic basis to relations can be the con ition which makes 
status differences ble. 

10, Parsons has given support and permission, along with non-reciprocation of distorted ex- 
pectations and the inducement of sanctions for acceptable behaviour, as the essential elements of 
psychotherapy ; and has argued that these correctives are inherent in social institutions themselves 
(Parsons, 1951, pp. 297-320). Certain families of the other types failed to supply these conditions 
because the faults of one or several members had become permanent offences to the others, and 
were no longer patiently borne. 
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people had chosen a course of action which satisfied individual needs by virtue of 
its social constructiveness. 

The neglect in the other types of family of a principled pursuit of membership, 
of membership values as it might be called, had one fairly consistent result. It led 
to a revolt in favour of membership values on the part of adolescents in most of 
those families which included children at that phase. These young people felt 
dissatisfied with, betrayed by, or contemptuous of their parents’ carelessness about 
membership, and accordingly brought a condemnatory judgement on their 
standards. A father’s exclusive involvement in his work with neglect of his family, 
or the same kind of result stemming from parents’ engrossment in politics, books, 
sport, property, money, practical matters, or business affairs—all these provoked 
value reactions towards membership. Accepting infallible guidance, apparently, 
from nothing more than an inward starvation, these adolescents decided that the 
authentic gratifications of life were being by-passed at home and they turned 
elsewhere to find them—in religion, through literature, in the world of imagination, 
or in intense peer group involvements. To many observers the families concerned 
would have seemed satisfactory enough, even perhaps distinguished; but to their 
own sons and daughters they were unspeakably barren. Families which had failed 
to clothe the parents with a cardinal role had left the children exposed with the 
same nakedness. They fled for cover. But their problem was to find a refuge that 
would take to its heart, along with the rest, that considerable part of their lives 
which belonged to the home they rejected. 
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V. A POSTSCRIPT 


Critics of this work have accused the writer of ‘knowing which of the family types 
he prefers’, meaning thereby to impugn his scientific integrity. The writer’s reply is 
that he would be perverse if he did not, since he has studied families to clarify some 
of the standards intrinsic in their operation, the better to measure them. But the 
writer has not passed any private judgement on the families. It would be out of 
place to do that—on these or any other sociological data. Not because the stuff of 
social behaviour is morally indifferent, but simply because it is so morally trans- 
parent that it judges itself. The good sociologist is like the good novelist and 
dramatist. He draws his cases with impartiality, not because there is nothing to 
choose between them but because, thus drawn, they vindicate or condemn them- 
selves. 

In the writer’s opinion, the boot is on the other foot in this matter of scientific 
integrity. It is those who deny that moral discriminations are germane to sociology 
who err. Their scientific capacity is seriously impaired. The dread of being thought 
unscientific if caught meddling with values has caused some to shrink from handling 
that whole area of life which is concerned with value and principle—but that is 
society itself. The result is a tendency to stop at explanations of social behaviour 
which are mainly psychological, or even circumstantial or ecological; or at descrip- 
tions which are merely formal. 

It is scarcely surprising that such accounts are commonly found to be in- 
adequate, and the inevitable rider about hoping for something better from further 
work is more than usually unconsoling in such contexts. There is the grim pos- 
sibility that the work may proceed on the same line and bring us no nearer to genuine 
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understanding. Genuine sociological inquiry accepts the challenge of explaining, 
in its own terms, that department of life which begs to be governed by rule and 
principle because it takes place between people; and it recognizes all the options 
and dilemmas, successes and failures, that can be encountered there. 
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Continuity of Leadership in 3 
Communication Networks’ 
ARTHUR M. COHEN AND WARREN G. BENNIS | 


A CATALOGUE describing the elements in the study of leadership would compete 
strongly in size with any other sub-category of social psychology. The search for 
leadership traits, the empirical determination of dimensions of leader behavior, 
evaluation of leadership styles, followership, and many others too varied to enumer- 
ate, would all find their place (Gibbs, 1954, pp. 877-920). Yet curiously enough, the os 
question of leadership continuity—how leaders maintain or lose their position—has a 
not captured its share of the empirical market, despite its ubiquitousness, its pro- ie 
found influence in organized settings, its salience for the American reading public, } 
particularly during times of election, and its importance for understanding the 
dynamics of leadership. 

The problem of leadership continuity is all the more accentuated in our society 
with its stress on ‘upward mobility’, achievement motivation, and preoccupation 
with success (which implies and is etymologically rooted in ‘succession’). So far, 
with few exceptions, examination of leadership continuity and change has been 
arrogated by perceptive literary types? and has not been treated systematically by 
social scientists. 

This study attempts to examine one aspect of leadership continuity: namely, to 
discover if the opportunity to keep or replace a leader results in greater continuity 
of leadership than when no such opportunity is available. It grew out of an earlier 
experiment (Cohen, Bennis, & Wolkon, 1959b) which studied the effects of changes 
in the communication patterns of problem-solving groups working in Bavelas- 
Leavitt types of communication networks. 

This report is divided into two parts. Experiment I represents the earlier study 
(Cohen et al., 1959b), which led to the development of the hypotheses tested in 
Experiment II. 


EXPERIMENT I. THE EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN 
COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 


This study was intended to explore the effects of changes in the networks of com- 
munication of problem-solving groups. Three propositions about the expected 
effects of changes were tested. The first proposition predicted that regardless of past 
communication networks groups in like present communication networks would 
not behave differently from each other. The second proposition predicted that when 


1. This report is based on research sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, Group Psycho- 
logy Branch, under Contract Nonr 492 (05), Task No. NR 170-255. The research was conducted 
at the Human Relations Center of Boston University. 

2. C. P. Snow’s The Masters, A. Drury’s Advise and Consent, C. Hawley’s Executive Suite, 
R. Sterling’s Patterns, and H. Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny are only a small sample of the many 
literary works dealing with this problem. ee 
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communication networks were changed, groups in subsequent networks would per- 
form better than if there had been no changes. The third proposition predicted that 
the performances of groups in networks which had been changed would be better 
or worse depending on the kinds of network that anteceded them. More cient 
antecedent networks would lead to more efficient behaviors. 


METHOD 


Apparatus 

The apparatus used in this research was essentially the same as that used in the 
Leavitt study (1951). The subjects were seated around a circular table so that each 
was separated by a vertical partition from the center to the edge of the table. At the 
center of the table was a five-layer pentagonal box with opening (slots) connecting 
all booths, and permitting subjects to push written messages to those with whom 
they were allowed to communicate. This apparatus allowed for the arrangement of 
any kind of communication network, simply by blocking up the appropriate slots. 
The networks referred to in this experiment and Experiment II are shown in 
Figure 1. Each booth had six mounted switches, each of which was labeled and 
represented one of the possible answers. By pulling a switch, a subject automatically 
shut off a reaction timer and electrically registered his response on a master panel. 


FIGURE 1 COMMUNICATION NETWORKS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
CIRCLE NETWORK CHAIN NETWORK WHEEL NETWORK 


Group Centrality Group Centrality Group Centrality 
Index=25 Index=26-1 Index=26-4 


The Wheel network is considered the most structured and hierarchical 
on the basis of a higher group centrality index (Leavitt, 1951). A group cen- 
trality index is the sum of the relative centrality indices of the positions. The 
centrality index of any position is defined as the ratio of the sum of the 
distances (number of steps to communicate) from all members to all members 
over the sum of the distances from a given position to all others. The higher 
the group centrality index the greater the inequalities in the communication 
opportunities of members in it. Thus the Wheel network represents the 
greatest degree of inequality. In this network each of four members could 
communicate to the fifth (central position) person, but to no one else. The 
fifth person could communicate to everyone directly. The others had to go 
through him if they wanted to communicate with someone else. These four 
members were equal to each other in the communication restrictions imposed 
on them, but were much more restricted than the fifth member. The Wheel 
typically follows a problem-solving procedure in which the four peripheral 
members send their information to the fifth or center member who decides on 
an answer and sends it back to them. 
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The Chain network is next highest in centrality, and consequently in 
restriction and communication inequality. In this network, there are two 
members who serve as End men, each of whom has one person with whom he 
can communicate directly. To this person the End men typically send informa- 
tion. Each of these persons serve as Relay men, sending their information 
along with that of their respective End men to the fifth person in the group, 
who collates the information, decides on an answer, and sends it to the two 
Relay men who in turn send the answer to their respective End men. Thus 
each Relay man can communicate directly with two people: an End man and 
the central person. The central person communicates also with two men, the 
Relay people. But, in this position, he is in closest direct contact with all the 
members of the group, since he is only one step away from the End men. 
The Circle network contrasts sharply with both the Wheel and the Chain 
networks. In it, every member has equal communication opportunities. Each 
can communicate with the persons directly to his immediate right and left. 
Members in the Circle network typically follow a problem-solving procedure 
in which information is passed around by all members to all members. Each 
person then acts as his own decision-making center. 


Procedure 


Two hundred subjects, paid volunteers, drawn from undergraduate classes at Boston 
University, were randomly assigned to forty groups of five men each. Ten groups 
were run in each of four experimental treatments. The four experimental conditions 
were: (a) Circle-Wheel (C-W) in which groups first had to try to solve thirty prob- 
lems in a Circle network and then thirty more in a Wheel. This represented a change 
from a less to a more structured network. (b) Wheel-Circle (W-C) in which groups 
had to try to solve thirty problems in a Wheel network and then thirty more in a | 
Circle network. This represented a change from a more to a less structured network. 
(c) Circle-Circle (C-C) in which groups had to try to solve sixty problems in a Circle 
network. (d) Wheel-Wheel (W-W) in which groups had to try to solve sixty problems 
in a Wheel network. 

Subjects, randomly assigned to positions (which were distinguished by having = 
different colors) in their networks, were used only once. Each group spent from 
three to four hours in the experimental room. No subjects were used who had any 
knowledge of the experiment or who were color blind. Subjects were not informed 
of the kind of network in which they worked but could find out for themselves. By 
sending messages about who was communicating to whom, subjects were able to 
find out who was performing particular functions. Before actually solving the prob- 
lems, the subjects read instructions which stressed the importance of working as a 
team as quickly as possible to get the correct answer. The procedure for each of the 
sixty problems was as follows: each subject was given a card, labeled by color and 
trial number, on which appeared a set of five out of six possible symbols. Each sub- 
ject’s card was different, in that the symbol lacking, the sixth one, was different in 
each case. Thus for any given problem (called a trial) there was only one common 
symbol. The task for each member was to find the common symbol. Only written 
communication was allowed, between those who had open channels. There was no 
restriction on the amount of information in a message. Subjects were allowed to 
pass answers along. A trial was ended when all five subjects had registered answers. 
Subjects filled out questionnaires at the end of every fifth trial (five questions: 
certainty of answers, job satisfaction, existence of leadership, interpersonal 
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satisfaction, and interest in task). Each item had four alternatives, i.e. very certain 
of answers, somewhat certain of answers, somewhat uncertain of answers, and very 
uncertain of answers. 

Change was introduced after thirty trials, since previous research (Cohen et al., 
1959a) had indicated that after thirty trials both Wheel and Circle conditions had 
stabilized the time taken to solve problems. The physical changes in communication 
channels were accomplished by blocking various slots, and leaving others open in 
a systematic fashion. Changes were thus introduced without requiring any physical 
movements on the part of members. 


RESULTS? 


Only the results on the developments of problem-solving systems and leadership 
continuity will be reported here, since these led to the hypotheses tested in Experi- 
ment II. 


Problem-Solving Systems 


How groups organized for solving problems was determined by content analyses 
of message cards. A unit was defined as a sentence or a meaningful part of one. 
Kind and stability of problem-solving system were determined by coding informa- 
tion and answer exchanges. The procedure was similar to that used by Guetzkow 
and Simon (1957). The communication channels for each trial for each group were 
analyzed separately for information and answer flow. Two categories were used: the 
presence or absence of information and answer message units. The results of analyses 
in the separate trials were combined into blocks of five trials. The channels in each 
block were then sorted into three categories (see Tables 1, 2, 4, 5): 


1. Column A for channels that were intermittently used—used at least once on 
one trial but less than all five trials of a block. 

2. Column B for channels that were always used—used at least once on each 
of the five trials of a block. 

3. Column C for channels that were never used—not used even once on any 
of the five trials of a block. 


For each group as the result of the above procedure there was obtained a series 
of trial blocks whose inspection enabled the experimenters to locate role differen- 
tiation where it did develop, on the basis of how positions in the communication 
networks were consistently and strategically placed in the information and answer 
exchange patterns. The results for each of the four experimental conditions are 
summarized as follows: 


Information Exchange Patterns in C-C Groups 

The information exchange patterns of the Circles (C-C) started out as, and con- 
tinued to be throughout, the kind in which each subject sent and received informa- 
tion from everyone with whom he was in contact. The exchange patterns of in- 
formation units did not reveal role differentiation in this category. There were 


3. Data about the information and answer exchange patterns are presented only for the W-C 
condition (Tables 1 and 2) whichis an integral of Experiment II. The kinds of problem-solving 
et eae -C, C-C, W-W, C-W) and the kinds of leadership 

developed are summarized in Table 3. 
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neither centers for receiving nor special paths for sending in the Circle groups. With 
very few exceptions C-C groups used all channels almost always for information 
exchanges. 


Answer Exchange Patterns in C-C Groups 


The answer exchange patterns of the Circles were similar to those used by them in 
their information exchanges, in that almost all channels were used for the first six 
trial blocks. Regarding answer exchange patterns, communication channels were 
primarily intermittently used. Only infrequently were channels always used. No 
channels were completely unused. 

The problem-solving systems developed by C-C groups can be summarized as 
follows: C-C groups conformed to a great extent to the operating limits of their 
networks. Each member used the channels available to him, continuously and in the 
same manner. Every member served as his own sending and receiving station for 
processing information. Since practically all channels were used from the very begin- 
ning for this purpose, C-C can be considered to have stabilized very early in this 
respect. Answer exchanges, as might be expected in an ‘each-to-all’ problem- 
solving situation, did not show a constant usage of channels, since members did not 
depend on others for answers but only for information. Thus it was reasonable that 
channels used in the answer exchanges would not have exhibited the constancy and 
stability of the information exchanges. 


TABLE 1 INFORMATION EXCHANGE PATTERNS FOR NON-ELECTIVE WHEEL-CIRCLE 
GROUPS (W-C) IN BLOCKS OF FIVE TRIALS FOR TRIALS 31-60 


Trial Block 
Group 7 8 9 10 11 12 

B/C 
6 
4] 6 
5 
10 4) 6 


A=Number of channels used intermittently. 
B= Number of channels always used. 
C=Number of channels never used. 


Information Exchange Patterns in W-C Groups (see Table 1) 


The information and answer exchange patterns of the Circles that came from 
Wheels (W-C) were extremely different from those of the groups that were always 
Circles (C-C). None of the C-C groups and eight out of the ten W-C groups 
developed into perfect Chains (see Table 3) (P<-01 using Fisher’s exact test). A 


Chain is a network in which one of the communication links of the Circle pattern 
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is broken, and in which three different kinds of role develop: (a) a Center man who 
receives information from the person to his right and the person to his left (both 
called Relay men); (b) two Relay men each of whom receives information from one 
man (not the Center); and (c) two End men each of whom sends information to and 
receives answers from one Relay man. Thus, in the W-C groups, there developed 
special parts for sending and receiving information. Data supporting such state- 
ments come from the following: of the ten W-C groups, eight developed perfect 
Chain systems by the beginning of the eleventh trial block (by trial 21). No channels 
were used intermittently (zeros in trial block 11, column A in Table 1). Four chan- 
nels were always used (the 4s in trial block 11, column B in Table 1) (two End men 
sent to two Relay men who sent to the Center man). Six channels were never used (the 
6s in trial block 11, column C in Table 1). Although all eight perfect Chains did not 
develop before trial block 11, they had developed either Chain or Chain-like prob- 
lem-solving systems by the beginning of the tenth (by trial 46) trial block. Six were 
perfectly developed Chains and two were Chains except that the communication 
link between End men was used intermittently and extraneously. 


TABLE 2 ANSWER EXCHANGE PATTERNS FOR NON-ELECTIVE WHEEL-CIRCLE 
GROUPS (W-C) IN BLOCKS OF FIVE TRIALS FOR TRIALS 31-60 


Trial Block 
Group 7 8 9 10 11 12 

4] 6 
3 
4] 6 
4] 6 
91/313 4) 6 
0 


A=Number of channels used intermittently. 
B=Number of channels always used. 
C= Number of channels never used. 


Answer Exchange Patterns in W-C Groups (see Table 2) 


The answer exchange patterns of the W-C groups paralleled those of the informa- 
tion exchange patterns. Seven of the ten W-C groups developed into perfect Chains. 
Two of the remaining three W-C groups developed into almost perfect Chains. The 
communication link between End men was used intermittently and extraneously 
(it did not interfere with Chain operation). The answer exchange patterns were 
fully developed by the beginning of the eleventh trial block. As in the case of the 
information exchange patterns, the answer exchange patterns of the Chain system 
had for all apparent purposes been developed by the beginning of the tenth trial 
block, trial 46. 
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To sum up for the information and answer exchange developments of the W-C 
groups: groups that were placed in Circle networks, but had had problem-solving 
experiences in Wheel networks, developed Chain problem-solving systems. These 
Chain systems were characterized by having three kinds of differentiated role: 
(a) Center men who collected information from and sent the answers to Relay men, 
(b) Relay men who had collected information from and sent answers to End men, 
and (c) End men who just sent information. 


Information Exchange Patterns in W-W Groups 


Groups exchanged information in the following way: the four peripheral members 
sent their information to the central member. He did not pass his own information 


along to the others. This type of information exchange pattern had developed by 
the third trial block. 


Answer Exchange Patterns in W-W Groups 


Groups developed the following kind of answering exchange pattern: the central 
member passed on the answers to the four peripheral members after having collected 
information from them. This pattern was developed by the third trial block. 


Information and Answer Exchange Patterns in C-W Groups 


Groups in the C-W condition developed the same kind of information and answer 
exchange patterns as those which had always been in Wheel networks (W-W 
condition). 

The results of analyses on the developments of problem-solving systems support 
the proposition which emphasized the importance of antecedent communication 
networks in their influence on the behaviors of groups. 

The organizing responses of groups to new networks were influenced by their 
organizational experiences in previous networks. Training was transferred. Circle 
networks permitted greater transfer than Wheels; their communication channels 
were less restricted. Nearly all of the Circles in the W-C condition developed into 
Chain patterns, which were the most centralized ones that could possibly have 
emerged within Circles. Wheels in the C-W condition revealed no such development 
of emergent structures. The amount of restriction in such a network very greatly 
reduced the probability of new patterns emerging. In both conditions, W-C and 
C-W, performances were affected by the past. In the case of the W-C condition, the 
development of Chains mediated between the change in network and the changes 
in behaviors that occurred (W-C groups required shorter times to solve their prob- 
lems than C-C groups). In the case of the C-W condition, time standards seem to 
have been transferred more directly, as revealed by the relatively greater speed with 
which W-W groups solved problems compared with C-W groups. 

Leadership Continuity 


The results (see Table 3) point out some factors that might be significantly related 
to the problem of continuity of leadership in organizations. It was found that not 
only did eight of the ten W-C groups develop into Chains, but also, of the eight 
emergent Chains, only one maintained the former leader of the Wheel arrangement 
(central person) as Center man in the new communication arrangement. There was 
obviously a relocation of leadership. In five of the eight cases, former leaders were 
relegated to positions as End men and two to positions as Relay men. Ordinarily it 
might be expected that when work structures are changed, members of problem- 
solving groups would try to organize for work around their former leadership, thus 
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TABLE 3 PROBLEM-SOLVING SYSTEMS AND LEADERSHIP CONTINUITY—EXPERIMENT I 


Group 
Last 15 trials 1* 2* 3 4 5* 6 7* 8 9 10* 
w-c System Chain Chain Chain Chain Chain Chain Chain Chain Chain Chain 
Leadership 
Continuity E E E E E — L _ R R 
Problem-solving 
cc System Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle 
Leadership 


Continuity N N N N N N N N N N 
Problem-solving 


w-w System Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel 
Leadership 
Continuity L L L L L L L L L L 
Problem-solving 
c-w System Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel 
Leadership 


Continuity N N N N N N N N N N 


N=No leadership in first 30 trials. 

L=Leader in first 30 trials is leader in last 15 trials. 
R=Leader in first 30 trials is relay man in last 15 trials. 
E= Leader in first 30 trials is end man in last 15 trials. 


* Groups in which 4/5 members agree on the central member being leader. 


trying to maintain stability and order in the face of a new and somewhat chaotic 
situation. Simply from the point of view of the energy required to change the 
occupants of leadership positions in a hierarchy, to re-route messages, to locate 
different sources of control, etc., it would be expected that members would show 
greater leadership continuity than they did. The question of what might account for 
the apparent discontinuity in leadership needs to be considered. Let us analyze the 
kinds of work condition characterizing pre- and post-change situations. The pre- 
condition of the Wheel was a completely imposed one. The members of the Wheel 
groups had had no opportunity to select the leader (the person who was to occupy 
the central position). From the very beginning they were required to communicate 
in rigidly defined ways to the imposed leader. When the patterns were changed from 
Wheels to Circles, members were placed in conditions of less restriction. In par- 
ticular, there then existed opportunities to select their own leaders, if they wanted 
any, as well as to develop their own kind of division of labor. Possibly, in reaction 
against the imposition of leadership and organization in the antecedent Wheel con- 
dition, members rebelled and relocated the former leader to positions of less and 
often of least importance. 


EXPERIMENT II. THE EFFECTS OF AN ELECTION ON 
LEADERSHIP CONTINUITY 


Changes in Communication Networks and Emergent Problem-solving Systems 

Within the limits of our experimental situation, it was concluded from Experiment I 
that when a communication network is changed from a more to a less restricted 
one, people develop, on their own, efficient problem-solving systems provided the 
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high restrictions characterizing such systems appear to be best for solving the prob- 
lems at hand and provided the restrictions are self-imposed. When people find 
themselves in a condition in which their accustomed procedures for coping with 
required environmental demands are no longer usable, they try to reduce the uncer- 
tainty of the new work situation by setting up new work procedures. The new 
procedures are adopted through efforts on the part of group members to apply 
what they had been doing in their past work structures; to apply a procedure of 
centralizing the work flow, for example, as was the case in Experiment I. Such 
procedures are not drafted in a wholesale and uncritical fashion. For one thing, the 
parameters of the new work structure might not permit this to be done. Thus, an 
approximation would have to be made. In our research, as an example, approxi- 
mation to a system that is as centralized as possible, within the limits of the new 
structure (within the Circle network), leads to the development of a Chain (which 
is the most centralized arrangement possible within the Circle). Second, rational 
contrast of previously used procedures and those possible within the new arrange- 
ment (discovered primarily by trial-and-error organizational efforts) might reveal 
that such past procedures are no longer useful or are less useful than the newer ones 
made possible by the new work condition. If this were the case then they would not 
tend to be adopted. This was not so in our experiment, however. Wheels, which 
were the antecedent condition for Circles, were empirically more efficient for 
solving problems of the kind used in our research. 


Leadership Continuity 


It has been found (Katz et al., 1957) that leaders are less likely to continue as leaders 
following changes in work environment when they originally were met with disa 
ment in the early stages of their leadership. It has also been found (Hamblin, 1958) 
that leaders tend to be replaced under crisis conditions, when guidelines for coping 
with environmental demands are no longer adequate and when the former leaders 
are unable to offer adequate substitute guidance. In Experiment I there were con- 
ditions similar to those mentioned above. As in the former investigation, the initial 
condition of leadership was one of imposition. Members, for reasons discussed in 
Experiment I, might have been dissatisfied with this as well as with the rather severe 
restrictions and unequal participation opportunities. In addition, the former leaders 
were unable to alter the communication limits of the new patterns. They themselves 
were limited by the communication opportunities available to them. Interestingly 
enough, even though the W-C groups had experienced such initial restrictions of 
leadership and organization, they still developed the most centralized arrangement 
possible within the new Circles—the Chain. The explanation may lie in the fact that 
the members in the new condition had the opportunity to impose the restrictions on 
themselves. 


Hypotheses 


Two hypotheses were drawn from the results of Experiment I: A. In situations of 
change from very restricted to less restricted conditions, people will develop, on 
their own, efficient systems for solving problems, provided such systems appear to 
be best for solving the problems at hand and provided the high restrictions accom- 
panying such systems are self-imposed. Specifically, it is expected that when groups 
are changed from Wheel to Circle networks, they will develop problem-solving 
systems like those developing in a Chain network. 
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B. Leadership continuity under conditions of changes in work environment depends 
on the way in which the antecedent position of leadership came to be filled, by 
election or by imposition. Specifically, it is expected that when Wheel networks with 
elected leaders are changed to Circles, more leaders will continue in such roles than 
when the leaders in the Wheels are imposed. 


METHOD 


Apparatus 
The apparatus used in this study was the same as that used in Experiment I. 


Procedure 


Fifty undergraduate male students at Boston University were used as paid subjects. 
They were assigned to ten groups of five men each. The problems they had to solve, 
the instructions they were given, and the kinds of measurements taken of their 
organizing behaviors were the same as those described in Experiment I. 

The ten groups were required to solve thirty problems in a Wheel network and 
then thirty more in a Circle network. After the first fifteen problems in the Wheel, 
members of each group were given an opportunity to vote privately on whether they 
wanted to keep the same person in the central position doing the leadership job, or 
whether they wanted to substitute somebody else.4 They were told that if a majority 
(3/5) wanted to make a change they would be given the opportunity to communicate 
in writing with the other members of their group for a five-minute period during 
which communication channels would be opened up to allow free communication 
among them. If a group decided to change, members were instructed during the 
five-minute ‘electioneering’ open period that they could write anything they wanted 
as long as it referred to the choosing of a new central person. They were also 
instructed that it was all right to campaign for themselves as well as for others. 

Subjects were requested not to use personal names.> In addition, all subjects 
who were given the choice of keeping or substituting their central positions were 
told emphatically that their decision to maintain or change the persons in the central 
positions was very important, since they had a real chance to exercise in a demo- 
cratic way some control over their own work arrangement. After the ‘electioneering’ 
period (for those groups which had decided to make a change), members wrote on 
their own colored cards the color of the position held by the person whom they 
wanted as central man. The group decision was then publicly announced. New 
central members were installed as such, without requiring any physical movement 
on their part. This was accomplished by substituting new pattern cards in the mem- 
bers’ booths. These pattern cards were prepared beforehand and were designed so 
that any person (color) chosen in the election could have his position become the 
central one quickly (requiring only one to two minutes) and directly by systematic- 
ally blocking up or opening the channels of the members so that the newly elected 
person (color) could now send to and receive from all others, and each of the others 
could only send to and receive from him. 


4. All members in every Wheel network correctly understood the structure of the Wheel, by the 
tenth trial. This was determined by having subjects describe their communication network at the 
end of the fifth and tenth trials. 

5. No subjects were used who had more than a passing acquaintance with the other members 
of their group. In addition, subjects were called into the experimental room one at a time and seated 
so that no member was aware of the color of the booth that any other member occupied. 
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The above ten groups comprised the Elective condition. There were ten Non- 
Elective groups used. These were the same groups as were reported in Experiment I; 
the groups that were changed from Wheels to Circles, but which had had no oppor- 
tunity to hold an election or change leadership during the first thirty trials. 

Message cards were content-analyzed. The procedure was the same as in 
Experiment I. 

For every group, as a result of the above procedure, there was obtained a series 
of six trial blocks representing the thirty trials after the change had been made from 
a Wheel to a Circle. Such representations enabled the experimenters to locate role 
differentiation where it developed on the basis of how positions were consistently 
and strategically placed in the exchange patterns. Tables 1, 2, 4, 5 show the problem- 
solving systems that developed in the Non-Elective and Elective conditions, separ- 
ately for the information and answer exchanges. 


RESULTS 
Information and Answer Exchange Patterns in the Non-Elective W-C Condition 


(See Experiment I for a description of the results. See Tables J and 2 fora 
representation of them.) 


To sum up for the communication developments in the W-C groups: groups that 
were placed in Circle networks, but which had had problem-solving experiences in 
Wheel networks, developed into Chain patterns. These Chain patterns were char- 
acterized by having had three different kinds of role: (a) Center men who collected 
information from and sent answers to Relay men, (b) Relay men who collected 
information from and sent answers to End men, and (c) End men who just sent 
information. 


TABLE 4 INFORMATION EXCHANGE PATTERNS FOR ELECTIVE WHEEL-CIRCLE 
GROUPS (W-C) IN BLOCKS OF FIVE TRIALS FOR TRIALS 31-60 
Trial Block 
Group 7 8 9 10 11 12 
A=Number of channels used intermittently. 
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TABLE 5 ANSWER EXCHANGE PATTERNS FOR ELECTIVE WHEEL-CIRCLE GROUPS 
(w-C) IN BLOCKS OF FIVE TRIALS FOR TRIALS 31-60 


Trial Block 
Group 7 8 9 10 11 12 

4] 6 
SI 2/4447, 1 1/415 111415 
4] 6 
7/8; 


Auer of channels 
B=Number of channels always used. 
C= Number of channels never ened. 


Information and Answer Exchange Patterns in the Elective W-C Condition (see 
Tables 4 and 5) 


A lengthy description of the organizational developments of the Elective Wheel- 
Circle groups does not need to be made, since they paralleled the developments in 
the Non-Elective condition. All the Elective Wheel-Circle groups developed into 
Chains. In several instances communication links between End men were used, but 
used only intermittently and extraneously (in a way that did not interfere with or 
change the Chain operation). (See the information exchange patterns for group 2; 
also the answer exchange patterns for groups 2 and 3.) 

The results confirm Hypothesis A: When Circles are anteceded by a Wheel con- 
dition (for both Elective and Non-Elective Wheels), members will develop into 
Chain problem-solving systems. Thus, additional support was obtained for the 
expectation (within the limits of our change conditions) that in a situation of change 
from very restricted to a less restricted network, people will develop efficient 
problem-solving systems which require restricted conditions of work, provided such 
conditions appear to be best for solving the problems at hand and provided such 
restrictions are self-imposed. 

Continuity of Leadership 

Hypothesis B stated that continuity of leadership in changed work structures is 
greater when members have had an opportunity to decide for themselves whether 
to keep the same or substitute new leaders. Specifically, more leaders in the Elective 
W-C groups were expected to continue as leaders in the Chains developing from the 
new Circle patterns than was the case for Non-Elective groups (see the results of 
Hypothesis B). 

A leader in a Chain was defined as the person occupying the central position; 
i.e. the one whose job it was to collect information from and send answers to the 
Relay men who had collected the information of End men and to whom these 
Relay men would send the answers they received from the Center man. Table 6 
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shows the results of leadership continuity for the Non-Elective and Elective 
conditions. 

As the results in Table 6 reveal, of the eight Non-Elective groups that developed 
into Chains, only one central position was filled by a member who had been a leader 
in the antecedent Wheel condition. (Two former leaders became Relay men. Five 
former leaders became End men.) 


TABLE 6 CONTINUITY OF LEADERSHIP IN ELECTIVE AND NON-ELECTIVE 
WHEEL-CIRCLE CONDITIONS 
Elective (W-C) Non-Elective (W-C) 
Leader- Leader- 
Continued Continued 
G r r Position ship Leader Position ship 
— in Chain in Chain 
Trials | ‘Trials | ‘Trials | [OS® | Trials | Trials | 
1-15 16-30 31-60 to 31-60 1-30 31-60 31-60 
1 R G G + R G _ 
2 R B R R WwW 
3 R R R + R G ~ 
4 R R R + R G _ 
5 R R Y = R WwW _ 
6 R R R + R * 
7 R R R + R R + 
8 R B B + R bg 
9 R R R + R i 
10 R + R B 
Leadership Continued (+) 8 1 
Leadership not Continued (—) 


Letters identify Leaders: Red, Blue, Green, White, Yellow. 
* W-C groups 6 and 8 did not organize into chains. 


The results also reveal, in the ten Elective Wheel-Circle groups, all of which 
developed into Chains, that eight central positions were filled by members who had 
been leaders in trials 16-30, the trials after election had taken place. Two former 
leaders became Relay men. Of the eight former leaders who continued to be leaders 
in the Chains, three were from the four groups which had decided to change leaders 


when they were Wheels. Five leaders in the Chains were from the six groups which . 


had decided to keep their leaders when they were Wheels. 
The results shown in Table 6 confirm Hypothesis B. Significantly more leaders 


6. Ninety per cent (9/10) of the groups in the Election condition named and 


on the same 
persons as leaders in their respective groups accordin; 


to a 4/5 criterion. Sixty-two and one-half 


percent of the groups in the Non-Elective condition (5/8 groups that developed into Chains) named 
and agreed on the same persons as leaders in their respective Fi ps. Although the difference 
between these ratios is sets cara the result does suggest 

p in subsequent problem-solving. 
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in the Elective condition than in the Non-Elective condition continued as leaders 
in the Chains that emerged when Wheels were changed to Circles. 

The opportunity to keep leaders or substitute new people as leaders resulted in 
greater continuity of leadership when communication networks changed. The word 
opportunity needs to be emphasized here. Approximately the same proportion of 
those groups that actually decided to change leaders in their antecedent Wheel con- 
ditions kept them as leaders in the Chains (3/4), as did those that had decided to 
keep their leaders in the Wheels (5/6). So then, the factor of actually having changed 
leaders initially could not have been the one responsible for greater continuity. We 
conclude that opportunity to choose to keep or substitute leaders in the Wheel con- 
dition, with its imposed positions and rigid structure, had the effect of establishing 
an image for the participants of themselves having some control over the situation 
in which they had to work. This image of self-control created by the opportunity 
openly to choose to maintain or replace leadership served publicly to reinforce the 
position of prominence of the person kept or substituted as leader. 


DISCUSSION 


When people come together to solve problems as a group, two competing tendencies 
become juxtaposed. One of them is to allocate functions—a division of labor—that 
are viewed as logically adequate for coping with the problem-solving demands made 
on them. In general such a division involves some form of role specialization in 
which some members assume greater responsibilities and acquire higher statuses. 
This condition creates imbalances in authority, inequalities in influences on decisions. 

The second tendency is for group members to try to resist such pressures toward 
inequality. Such resistance is based on the needs of members to maintain solidarity 
in their interpersonal relations. The existence of a vertical division of labor, of in- 
equalities in responsibility and influence, is generally incompatible with the exist- 
ence of informal, strong, and positive interpersonal relations; particularly so in a 
culture which proscribes ‘status differences’. 

The existence of such competing tendencies has been referred to elsewhere in 
the literature. Barnard (1938, pp. 8-21) in his description of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the organization suggests that the existence of organized 
activity requires modification of and control over the immediate impulses of mem- 
bers and the alternatives to action that they have. The executive functions to 
facilitate such control and to maximize organizational productivity without causing 
unanticipated severe negative consequences. He helps to synthesize the demands of 
the individual and the organizational requirements of control over them. Bales 
(1953, pp. 111-61) treats such conflict in terms of a problem of equilibrium. The 
more (usually from the outside) pressures are directed toward disestablishment of 
equality, the more are there internally produced compensatory movements toward 
equality. In a broader organizational context, Argyris (1957) points to a similar 
dilemma. Organization, by definition, requires that the behaviors of members be 
directed by sources that are at least partly outside themselves. Constraints on 
behavior are inevitably involved when the activities of individuals are co-ordinated. 
When imposed, these constraints militate against the individual’s need for status 
equality. The individual is unable to correct imbalances in authority which are not 
in his favor. 
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Where leaders are imposed, as is the case of nearly all organizations, they come 
to be regarded as the symbols of organizational constraints. Leaders are the ones 
whose activities are viewed as delimiting and limiting the activities of others. The 
problem of resolving the conflict between the logical and situational requirements 
of inequalities accompanying role differentiation and the individual’s need for 
equilibration becomes one of resolving the authority relationship between leader 
and non-leader(s). Achieving a resolution can mean a number of things. For one 
thing, it can mean the capitulation of individuals to the organization, and the sur- 
render of resistances to constraint. The end-result of such capitulation would tend 
to be apathy and automative behavior. 

Another kind of resolution would be brought about if the system surrendered 
to the individuals. In this case leadership would be toppled. Centralized authority 
would be eliminated but, at the same time, co-ordinated activity would be greatly 
reduced. There is a third kind of resolution that could be brought about. This kind 
would not require either the loss of individual initiative or the dissolution of order. 
This would entail a perceptual shift: a change from the leader being regarded as the 
symbol of constraint from the outside, to the leader being considered more as a 
delegate whose authority is derived from the group. 

The elective process is a procedure that can produce such a perceptual shift. The 
opportunity to choose to keep or substitute leadership reduces the tendency to 
depose leaders. The source of constraint becomes, to a much greater extent, invested 
in the group. 

The special effects of election, really involvement in decision-making, have been 
reported in many other cases. Operating within a Lewinian framework, students of 
group dynamics have reported the successful use of shared decision-making as a 
means of introducing changes in re-training workers in a pajama-manufacturing 
company (Coch & French, 1953, pp. 257-79), reducing the prejudiced ratings of 
supervisors (Levine & Butler, 1952), and changing some food habits of American 
housewives (Lewin, 1953, pp. 287-301). 

Organizational theorists have also called attention to the above. Informal and 
formal organizations are viewed as complementary when members perceive their 
behavior to be voluntarily executed rather than produced by coercion from outside 
forces (Shils & Kraus, 1950, pp. 19-22). The organized work group is viewed as 
dependent upon an integration and unity of members that can be characterized as 
a willingness to cooperate (Mayo & Lombard, 1944). 

To sum up: the opportunity to choose to keep or change leadership is perceived 
as a return to the members of their rights for self-control. Such a (perceived) re- 
location of the source of authority reduces the conflict between the leader as a per- 
ceived symbol of external organizational constraint and inequality and the needs of 
individuals to feel themselves as equals. 


SUMMARY 


Experiment I revealed that when communication networks were changed from 
Wheels to Circles, groups organized themselves into the more efficient problem- 
solving system of the Chain, rather than the less efficient each-to-all kind of problem- 
solving system usually adopted by groups that have only worked within Circle 
networks. It was notable that these groups which developed into Chains did not 
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maintain as leaders those members who had been imposed as leaders in the 
antecedent Wheel networks. 

Two hypotheses resulting from the above findings were tested in Experiment IT: 
A. Groups that have had prior experience in the more efficient and hierarchical 
Wheel networks would organize into Chains when changed to Circle networks; and 
B. Opportunity to maintain or change leaders in the antecedent Wheel networks 
would lead to significantly greater continuity of leadership when groups would 
develop into Chains. 

In a Bavelas—Leavitt arrangement, each of ten groups of five subjects was run 
for fifteen trials in a Wheel network with an imposed leader, followed by fifteen 
trials with an elected leader (sometimes the same leader as in the first fifteen trials), 
and then thirty trials in a Circle network in which measures were taken to determine 
whether its members organized into Chains, and whether they maintained the 
previously elected leader to a greater extent than the groups that had had no such 
election opportunity (the Non-Elective groups in Experiment I). 

Both hypotheses ‘were supported. Groups in the Elective condition developed 
into Chain problem-solving systems, and maintained significantly more of their 
former leaders. 

The special effect of opportunity to elect (maintain or replace) leaders on con- 
tinuity of leadership was explained in the following way: the imposed leader was 
considered to have represented the constraints of external authority, and conflicted 
with the needs of non-leader members for status equality. The election process 
changed the position of the leader from a representative of external authority to 
a delegate of the authority of the group. The pressure to reject former leaders was 
thus reduced and leadership continuity was increased. 
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Communication, Group Atmosphere, 
Productivity, and Morale in 
Small Task Groups 


JACK LYLE 


WoRKERS in research on mass media have become increasingly interested in small 
group communications for several reasons. First, reports such as the continuing 
series of election studies (Campbell et al., 1954; Berelson et al., 1954) have pointed 
to the importance of reference groups as mediators of the individual’s reaction to 
stimuli including those from the mass media. Second, small group situations offer 
an opportunity empirically to test, at least in miniature, formulations drawn from 
information theory. Third, concepts such as gatekeeper role and social control in 
the newsroom (Breed, 1960) emphasize the influence of work-groups within the 
mass media upon the dissemination of information to the mass audience. 

The present study was undertaken to pull together a number of theoretical 
formulations in information and action theory and with the help of these theories 
to examine the circumstances in which workers in the field of mass-media news 
produce reports of events for the mass audience. 

Workers in mass communication have drawn heavily from the mathematical 
information theory outlined by Shannon and Weaver (1949). Their concepts 
concerning the structure of the system, noise, distortion, feedback and channel 
capacity are quite helpful in studying human communication. 

A work-group constitutes a communication system, and from the information 
model we would predict that the more closed the pattern of communication, the 
faster the group should work. But because restriction of communication also 
restricts opportunity for increasing the overlap of members’ individual fields of 
reference, quality of productivity should decrease with restriction. Several previous 
studies (Bavelas, 1950; Leavitt, 1951; Heise & Miller, 1951) support these generaliza- 
tions. 

Since task-relevant communication represents a broadening of overlap in fields 
of reference, it should be positively related to quality of productivity. However, 
since an excess of any kind of communication will divert the efforts of group 
members, such communication should be related curvilinearly to quantity of 
productivity, becoming negative after a certain increment in communication rate 
is reached. 

Another important variable in the work-group is the atmosphere of group 
leadership, as demonstrated by Lippitt and White’s (1940) findings that authori- 
tarian atmosphere fostered low frequency of suggestion, high dissatisfaction, high 
quantity but low quality of productivity. Democratic atmosphere produced exactly 
the opposite results. Kelley (1951). found that within experimentally created group 
hierarchies there was an inverse relationship between the individual’s position in 
the hierarchy and the amount of task-irrelevant communication he generated. 
Further, the existence of the hierarchy restrained communication. 
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Drawing from these findings we can predict that democratic groups will have a 
higher communication rate generally than authoritarian groups, in both task- 
relevant and task-irrelevant communication. Further, morale should be positively 
related to rate of task-relevant communication, negatively to rate of task-irrelevant 
communication. 

Another source for communication researchers has been learning theory. 
Particularly useful is the dyadic action model of Sears (1951). Generalizing from 
his model, interpersonal communication is performed as an instrumental action in 
anticipation of obtaining a desired environmental expectation from the dyad 
partner. If this expectation is fulfilled, the communicator is rewarded. But if the 
dyad partner does not respond properly or if the communicator is cut off from the 
response, the latter is cut off from the desired reinforcement. 

Leavitt and Mueller’s (1951) classroom problem-solving experiment varying 
feedback from students to instructor showed that feedback contrasted with non- 
feedback situations increased not only accuracy of performance but also con- 
fidence. Denial of feedback engendered hostility and doubt. 

According to the formulations of various small groups theorists and re- 
searchers (Bales, 1950, and Festinger, 1950, for instance) interaction is utilized to 
reduce tension stemming from uncertainty concerning other members of the group. 
In a work-group situation the most tension would exist between the person in 
authority and the worker. Further, there should be more such tension for the 
worker in an authoritarian atmosphere. Since such workers have no say in estab- 
lishing the hierarchy and system, they should be less willing to show initiative and 
to assume responsibility. Thus, authoritarian groups should generate more feed- 
back from workers to the person in authority than democratic groups do. 

Restriction of feedback should be of differential importance within the two 
atmospheres. A person participating in a group democratically organized would 
normally expect to be able to communicate freely and to exercise pressure on the 
authority. If denied this activity, he should be, to use Festinger’s (1957) terms, in a 
state of dissonance. One way he can reduce this dissonance is by lowering his 
opinion of the group, which would be reflected by lower morale. A member of an 
authoritarian group, although he may use feedback to authority if available more 
than his democratic peer, goes into the group without such expectations and hence 
denial of this channel should cause little if any lowering of morale. 

Though there have been many studies of the various aspects of task-group 
communication all these variables have never been considered jointly. Schramm 
(1955), in a study from which many of the ideas for the present study were drawn, 
tested many of the combinations in a newsroom task-group situation, but he did 
not control for the effects of feedback. 

Before stating the specific hypotheses, it is necessary to clarify the vocabulary 
used herein. The design included both vertical communication, with emphasis on 
feedback from workers to authority, and horizontal communication. 

Group atmosphere was manipulated by the manner of leadership recruitment. 
In half the groups the members elected their authority and were labeled as 
‘democratic’. In the other half the experimenter appointed the authority without 
consulting the members and these groups were labeled ‘authoritarian’. 

Communication variables included the rate of communication (a single thought 
verbalization regardless of length) per minute, the direction of communication, and 
whether task-relevant or task-irrelevant. Only oral communication was considered. 
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Morale was personal satisfaction derived by individuals from participating in 
the task. 

Productivity was measured in terms of speed of task accomplishment and 
quality. 
Hypothesis 1. Democratic groups will have a higher task-relevant communication 
rate than authoritarian groups. 


Hypothesis 2. Democratic groups will have a higher task-irrelevant communication 
rate than authoritarian groups. 


Hypothesis 3. Restricted communication structure will increase speed of produc- 
tivity. 

Hypothesis 4. Restricted communication structure will decrease quality of produc- 
tivity. 

Hypothesis 5. Authoritarian groups will generate more feedback to the editor than 
democratic groups. 

Hypothesis 6. Restriction of feedback will be more detrimental to morale in 
democratic groups than in authoritarian groups. 


Hypothesis 7. Rate of task-relevant communication will be curvilinearly related 
to speed, becoming negative after a certain increment in communication rate is 
reached. 


Hypothesis 8. Rate of task-relevant communication will be positively related to 
quality of productivity. 

Hypothesis 9. Rate of task-relevant communication will be positively related 
to morale. 


Hypothesis 10. Rate of task-irrelevant communication will be negatively related to 
group morale. 


METHOD 


The hypotheses were tested by varying the communication patterns and political 
organization of four-person groups involved in a newsroom situation. Four 
communication patterns were used as diagrammed in Figure 1. Two permitted 


FIGURE 1 COMMUNICATION PATTERNS USED 
Editor 
3 3 3 3 
Pattern 1 Pattern 2 Pattern 3 Pattern 4 
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feedback to the editor (authority figure), two permitted horizontal communication. 
One pattern permitted free communication, one allowed only downward vertical 
communication. All four patterns were tested under democratic and authoritarian 
organization giving eight experimental conditions. 

Subjects were volunteer journalism students at Stanford University and San 
Jose State College who were allowed to select from available experimental schedule 
times (but not conditions) and received payment ($2.50) for participating in what 
they were told would be a 60 to 90 minutes’ newsroom experiment. Assignment of 
groups to experimental conditions was random. There were 24 groups, 3 in each 
condition. 

At the start of each session subjects were briefed. They were told they were 
supposed to be the news staff of the campus paper. With only one hour remaining 
before their deadline they would receive a story over the news wire service teletype 
with important campus implications (the resignation of the university president to 
accept a foreign post and the announcement by the trustees of the appointment of a 
new president. All names used were those of actual persons). They were to produce 
a story of approximately 500 words utilizing the resources available to them: the 
150-word wire dispatch, standard reference materials (Who’s Who, almanacs, 
university and government publications with pertinent information), and informa- 
tion phoned in to them by a ‘reporter’. The groups were provided with all the usual 
equipment of a newsroom. 

After the briefing half the groups were told to elect a member as editor. For 
the other groups the editor was appointed at this point. Selection of the editor for 
these groups was based on prior recommendations by journalism faculty members 
as to ability. It was felt that random appointment would handicap these groups in 
comparison with the democratic groups who would probably (and, in fact, did) 
elect the most capable member of their group as editor. The group was told that 
. the editor was in complete charge as far as making task assignments and deciding 
the final form of the story were concerned. 

Subjects were told that they should be through in one hour and that they would 
be compared with other groups on speed and quality of their work. The last in- 
struction was informing the group of the experimental communication restrictions 
which were to be placed on their oral communication. 

The subjects then began their task and were handed the wire dispatch datelined 
Paris saying that the university’s president had been appointed to a Unesco post. 
The telephone rang almost simultaneously with the first call from the ‘reporter’. He 
was an experimental assistant making his calls from another location. He read the 
reports from a script so that all groups received exactly the same information (the 
reports included statements from the old and new presidents and other university 
officials concerning immediate and long-range plans). He complied with requests to 
read more quickly or slowly, repeat and spell; he could not supply information 
beyond the script nor could he summarize. Thus the length of the call might vary 
from group to group; however, his next call began at a specified interval following 
the termination of the preceding call. These intervals ranged from immediate re- 
dialing to a wait of five minutes. 

The experimenter timed the groups from the receipt of the wire story until they 
turned in the completed story. He also tallied all oral exchanges during each session 
in a matrix. A count was obtained of how many communications each member 
originated and received, and these were tallied as task-relevant in terms of advanc- 
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ing the task or as task-irrelevant (any expletive, derogatory comments or extraneous 
conversation). Task-relevant communication directed to the editor constituted 
‘feedback’. Rate of communication was computed by dividing the number of 
communications by total time. 

Measures of morale and group satisfaction were obtained by having subjects 
answer multiple-choice questions after the session. These asked how well the subject 
had enjoyed his job and how well he thought the group had performed. 

Originally it was planned to rate quality on the basis of judging by a panel of 
journalism teachers; however, the agreement among the judges was too low to 
make this practical. Instead, an analysis was made of the stories to determine the 
number of correct, pertinent facts included. This became the index of quality of 
the product. Thus, style was ignored. 

Most of the measures on the dependent variables (except morale) were based 
on group observation. Further, there was no reason to expect on the basis of 
24 groups that the behaviors under measure would distribute normally. Nonpara- 
metric statitics were therefore utilized, including the Mann-Whitney U-Test, the 
Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance, and the Wilcoxon Matched- 
pairs Sign Test (Siegel, 1956). The non-chance probability of -05 was arbitrarily set 
as the acceptable significance level for testing results. 


RESULTS 


As predicted by Hypothesis 1, democratic groups tended to generate a higher 
task-relevant communication rate than did authoritarian groups. The average rate 
for democratic groups was 3-45 communications per minute, for authoritarian 
groups 2:59. Each atmosphere had 6 groups above the median in the total distribu- 
tion, however. Testing the paired groups in each condition by the Wilcoxon 
Matched-pairs Sign Test gave a Z of —1-49, yielding a one-tail probability of -07. 

The evidence was stronger in support of Hypothesis 2, that democratic groups 
would have a higher proportion of task-irrelevant communication: 9 democratic 
groups were above the median compared with only 3 authoritarian groups. 
Comparative rankings gave a Mann-Whitney U of 37-5 with a probability of 
‘025 (one-tail test). 

‘Hypotheses 3 and 4 were not borne out as general relationships. Instead, com- 
munication structure combined with leadership style of election to produce a 
relationship between communication structure and group efficiency. 


TABLE 1 __ RELATION OF FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION STRUCTURE AND SPEED, 
GROUP ATMOSPHERE HELD CONSTANT 


Authoritarian Groups. Democratic Groups 
Free Restricted Free Restricted 
Communication Communication Communication Communication 
Above Median Speed 5 1 2 5 
Below Median Speed 1 5 4 1 
Significance tests on distributions underlying grouped data above: Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance for 
all ,H=9: 18, tail Mann- U- y = 05 tail 
ti “ test for authoritarian groups, U Pp (two-tail test), 
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For democratic groups, those with restricted horizontal communication (pat- 
terns 1 and 3) were faster than those free to use such communication (patterns 2 
and 4). In authoritarian groups the situation was exactly the reverse (Table 1). 
Testing the combined table by Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance 
yielded an H of 9-18, significant at the -05 level (two-tail test). For authoritarian 
groups the relationship was significant at the -05 level (two-tail test since the direc- 
tion was against the hypothesis), but for democratic groups the probability level 
was -06 (one-tail test). 

With regard to quality of productivity there was no significant relationship with 
group atmosphere held constant. There was a trend again suggesting opposite 
relationships in the two atmospheres: free communication seems to increase quality 
in democratic groups, to lower it in authoritarian groups (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 RELATION OF FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION STRUCTURE AND 
QUALITY OF PRODUCTIVITY, GROUP ATMOSPHERE HELD CONSTANT 


Authoritarian Groups Democratic Groups 


Free Restricted Free Restricted 
Communication Communication | Communication Communication 


Above Median Quality 2 4 4 2 
Below Median Quality 4 2 2 4 


Significance tests on distributions underlying grouped data above for communication structure difference, U= 69-5, 
P > -05 (one-tail test). 

Perhaps the difference between the results in the two group atmospheres is 
related to the previously noted fact that the democratic groups tended to generate 
more communication than did the authoritarian groups. Democratic groups pos- 
sibly felt freer to utilize whatever channels were open and did so to such an extent 
that their activity was reduced. Authoritarian structure, on the other hand, possibly 
acted to control excessive communication even in the ‘open’ patterns. It was 
suggested earlier that there should be more tension between editor and worker in 
the authoritarian groups, and that in order to reduce uncertainty and tension a 
worker in this atmosphere should use feedback for clarification and to reassure 
himself. The data here suggest that instead he seeks to clarify and reinforce his 
position by consulting his peers if he can, and while this facilitates speed, it does so 
at the sacrifice of quality. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, of all groups, the 3 authoritarian 
groups with feedback but not horizontal communication were 3 of the 4 slowest 
groups. On the other hand, democratic groups with this same pattern were among 
the fastest of the 12 democratic groups. 

Related to this are the findings on Hypotheses 5 and 6. There was no significant 
difference between groups of the two atmospheres on rate of feedback generated, 
only a slight trend in the predicted direction with 4 of the authoritarian groups 
above the median in amount of feedback compared with 2 democratic groups 
(feedback was available in only half the total groups). The relationship, when 
tested by Mann-Whitney U-Test, had a one-tail probability of -30. But though 
there was no significant difference on amount of feedback, denial of feedback was 
strongly related, as predicted by Hypothesis 6, to lowered morale in democratic 
groups but not in authoritarian groups (Table 3). 
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TABLE 3 RELATION BETWEEN FEEDBACK AND MORALE, 
GROUP ATMOSPHERE HELD CONSTANT 


Authoritarian Groups Democratic Groups 
Feedback No Feedback Feedback No Feedback 
Above Median Morale 3 4 5 2 
Below Median Morale 3 2 1 4 


Significance tests on distributions underlying grou; ree ee authoritarian groups U = 17:5, p = -40 
(one-tail test); democratic groups U = 5, p = 02 (one-tail test). spas , 


FIGURE 2 SCATTER PLOT, TASK-RELEVANT COMMUNICATION 
RATE AGAINST SPEED OF PRODUCTIVITY 
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When scatter plots were made for task-relevant communication rate against 
speed and against quality of productivity to test Hypotheses 7 and 8, the patterns 
were very erratic (Figures 2 and 3). A secondary analysis was made to see if the 
editor’s communication activity was related to the dependent variables, and once 
again group atmosphere appeared to be an intervening variable. 

In authoritarian groups, a low rate of editor-originated task-relevant communi- 
cation was related to high speed of accomplishment (Table 4). For democratic groups 
there was a reverse trend which, though appearing equally strong in the table, was 
not polarized to the same degree and failed to yield a significantly low probability 
level. 


TABLE 4 RELATION OF EDITOR-ORIGINATED TASK-RELEVANT 
COMMUNICATION RATE AND GROUP SPEED, 
GROUP ATMOSPHERE HELD CONSTANT 


Authoritarian Groups Democratic Groups 


Editor’s Task-relevant Editor’s Task-relevant 
Communication Communication 
Above Below Above Below 
Group Speed Median Median Median Median 


2 
4 


2 
4 


4 
2 


4 
2 


Above Median 
Below Median 


Significance ;test on distributions under}: ‘ouped data above: authoritarian groups U = 4, 
P= 026 (two-tail test); democratic groups ure fis 5, p = -30 (two-tail test). 


Editor-originated task-relevant communication did not relate to the editor’s 
own morale, but there is a suggestion that it is positively related to his group’s 
average morale. Of those groups below the median in editor’s task-relevant com- 
munication rate, 7 were below the median in average morale while only 3 with 
high editor communication rate were below the median (there were 7 groups tied 
for the middle position so as to reduce the number of groups below the median 
category to 10 instead of 12). The relationship is not significant, only suggestive. 

There was only a trend in the direction of the predictions made in Hypotheses 
9 and 10. Of the 12 groups above the median on task-relevant communication 
rate, 8 also had above median morale scores. The probability level, however, was 
greater than -05 (one-tail test). 

Of those with above median task-irrelevant communication rate, 5 were also 
above the median on group morale, 5 below, and 2 in a tied-median score. Again, 
the one-tail probability was well above the -05 level. 

Looking once more at the editor-originated communication activity, his task- 
irrelevant communication rate in authoritarian groups was not related to the 
group’s morale, but was highly related to members’ satisfaction with the group’s 
performance. Of groups with this atmosphere with below median scores on 
satisfaction with group performance, 5 had above median rates of editor-originated 
task-irrelevant communication, 1 below. The probability level was -004 (two-tail 
test). No such relationship was found for democratic groups. 

There was, incidentally, no relationship between answers to the question on per- 
sonal morale and answers to the question on satisfaction with group performance. 
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DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the data, it appears that in this task situation the most efficient 
communication arrangement will not be the same for groups of democratic and 
authoritarian atmospheres. 

The editor striving for both a democratic atmosphere and efficiency should in 
some way curtail conversation among staffers. Although this seems a contradiction 
in terms, the present data suggest it may not be. The important thing seems to be 
that he should keep open and active the channel between himself and staffers in the 
interest of both productivity and employee morale. 

But if the work situation has a more authoritarian atmosphere, the editor 
should maintain a different communication situation. He himself should strike a 
balance: the more he talks the more he interferes with staff efficiency, but the more 
staff morale rises; the less he talks the greater will be staff efficiency, but morale will 
suffer. This would fit with the inference of tension between authoritarian editors 
and staff members. It may be that the high rate of editor-originated task-relevant 
communication works to reduce the tension by taking more of the burden of 
individual responsibility from staffers. This would also reduce the necessity of their 
having to question him concerning phases of the task, a type of communication 
found to be related to reduced speed. By making staffers more dependent upon 
detailed direction—if this be the case—the editor may be reducing their speed by 
destroying their initiative. The suggestion of the data seems to be that he should 
allow the workers to communicate freely with one another, counting on the formal 
authoritarian atmosphere to constrain them from engaging in excessive conversa- 
tion. But he must offer sufficient direction to insure adequate quality of product 
and to support morale. 

Regarding the finding that high editor-originated task-irrelevant communica- 
tion is related to low satisfaction with group performance, the question of causality 
remains unanswered. It could be that the editor acts as a pressure gauge for the 
group, and reflects group dissatisfaction with increasing task-irrelevant talk. Or it 
could be that the editor is dissatisfied and reflects his dissatisfaction with task- 
irrelevant talk, thereby giving group members a clue that things are not going well, 
the result being that their satisfaction with the collective performance is depressed. 
Experimenter observation suggests the latter explanation as the more likely. 


SUMMARY 


Using four-man groups in a news-story writing task, communication structure and 
group atmosphere were studied in relation to group oral communication, group 
morale, and productivity. Democratic groups were found to have a higher rate of 
task-irrelevant communication than authoritarian groups; there was a trend for a 
similar relationship between group atmosphere and rate of task-relevant communi- 
cation. Effects of communication structure on speed tended to be specific to group 
atmosphere rather than general. Democratic groups tended to work fastest with 
restricted inter-member communication, authoritarian groups with open communi- 
cation. However, in both cases results did not reach the established significance 
level. No relationship was found between communication structure and quality 
of productivity. 
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Proportion of communication used for feedback from group members to editor 
was not related to group atmosphere; however, denial of opportunity for feedback 
was related to lowered morale in democratic groups but not in authoritarian groups. 

Task-relevant communication rate was apparently unrelated to either speed 
or quality of productivity. 

Both task-relevant and task-irrelevant communication rates were unrelated to 
group morale, although there was a trend in the direction of both being positively 
related to high morale. In authoritarian groups high rate of editor-originated task- 
relevant communication was related to speed, high rate of editor-originated task- 
irrelevant communication was related to low satisfaction with group performance. 
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Feedback as an Explanatory Device 
in the Study of Certain Interpersonal 
and Institutional Processes 


PETER NOKES 


THE CONCEPT of ‘feedback’ has been described at length by Dr. Norbert Wiener 
(1948, 1950). Applicable to the behaviour both of living creatures and of certain 
machines, it is most conveniently described in terms of the latter. 

During the recent war technological developments resulted in the removal of 
certain decisions from human beings to machines. One such development was in 
the field of artillery. It proved possible to construct scanning devices so arranged 
that the assessment of a hostile aircraft’s course, speed, and predicted future 
position was carried through very rapidly and with a high degree of precision. This 
information, transmitted to the gun pointer, enabled him to aim in such a direction 
that the aircraft must pass through his field of fire. 

At this level of precision, however, temperature became a relevant uncontrolled 
variable. When the grease in its moving parts was warm the gun swung easily and 
rapidly; in colder weather the gun was slower to respond to orders. It proved 
necessary to know not only where the gun ought to be pointing when it fired, but 
where in fact it was pointing. This additional information was used automatically 
either to give the gun an extra boost, if it had fired behind the target, or alternatively 
to slow it down. 

Secondary information that reports the results of action is described by Wiener 
as feedback. It permits the results of action to be appraised so that the n 
adjustments may be made that will eventually bring a voluntary act to a successful 
conclusion. The process is apparent in a very simple activity such as picking up a 
box of matches. The eye does not assess the distance of the box and instruct arm 
and hand muscles to pick it up in one shot, so to speak. Rather, a constant process 
takes place whereby information passes from eye to muscle that there is a lot 
further to go, a little further to go, that the hand is nearly there, and so on. This 
idea can be used to explain certain processes in interpersonal relations, in the 
workings of large-scale institutions, and in the relations between these institutions 
and the outside world. It will be suggested that in each case feedback, i.e. informa- 
tion about the results of action, is essential to a successful attainment of objectives. 
Second, that where feedback is inadequate or, alternatively, ignored, the end result 

for both individuals and institutions is failure, which may in turn lead to some form of 
disintegration. It will be further suggested that the concept of feedback suggests a 
generic relationship between the phenomena of anxiety on the one hand, and 
autistic thinking on the other, these being alternative responses to the problem of 
securing feedback; also that autistic thinking and a tendency to neglect the need for 
feedback are to be found in the conduct of certain social agencies. In all these 
cases feedback is, for one reason or another, defective, i.e. there is imperfect contact 
with reality. The concept, then, is one that spans the fields of psychopathology and 
institutional sociology. 
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FEEDBACK IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


Wiener notes that adjustment to blindness often appears more rapid than adjust- 
ment to deafness. He instances as a common observation that ‘the deaf man tends 
to be morose and self-centred, while the blind man who has made any considerable 
headway in social compensation is, if anything, cocky and assertive’. Wiener 
attributes this difference to the importance, in the maintenance of a sense of well- 
being, of verbal communication with other persons. In this connection he describes 
an experiment in which the subject is required to make use of a telephone so 
arranged that his own speech is not transmitted by the instrument to his own ears. 
In these circumstances the subject experiences frustration, especially the frustration 
of not knowing how much of what he is saying is in fact being heard. ‘People using 
a system of this sort are always forced to yell at the top of their voices, to be sure 
that they have missed no opportunity to get the message accepted by the line.’ 

This is the situation of the deaf person, who is unable to hear clearly not only 
what is said to him but also what he himself says in reply. In each case this is a 
handicap, because more is communicated than the mere dictionary content of the 
words used. A variation in pitch or tone may completely change the meaning of a 
statement, and the deaf person is largely unable to know the precise meaning of 
what is being said to him, or even whether he himself is saying what he means. 
Two forms of feedback are absent. On the one hand the deaf person is unable to 
hear his own voice as it sounds to others; on the other he lacks knowledge of how 
what he is saying is being received, and consequently of how he ‘stands’ with the 
person he is addressing. The best he can do is to make the fullest possible use, as 
both transmitter and receiver, of facial expression and gesture. None the less, in 
view of his imperfect contact with other people some sense of isolation seems un- 
avoidable. 

This example raises two important points about the process of communication: 

The first is that communication between people goes a considerable way beyond 
the semantic level; we communicate much more than we say. Moreover, whereas 
what we say is largely under our control, what we communicate by tone, facial 
expression and so on is largely involuntary, and even unconscious. Thus if we 
address a remark to another person we take note not only of what he says in reply, 
but also of the way he says it, the look on his face while he says it, and the time 
that elapses before he says it. And it is on the basis of the whole of this information 
that we frame our next remark. And so it goes on. For these reasons the content of a 
conversation can seldom be specified entirely in advance. We do not rely entirely 
on what people say to us because in order to adjust ourselves to reality, i.e. in order 
to pursue our own ends with a reasonable degree of success, we have to have reliable 
information, and other people may wish to deceive us. 

The second point is that people react to what other people in fact say and 
do, and not to what they intend. Though great efforts may be made to ascertain 
intentions from statements, expressions, and the like, these statements and expres- 
sions remain our only sources of information. There are no windows into the soul. 
And there is no one-to-one relationship between what is intended and what is 
communicated. The mechanics of communication may be faulty, as in deafness. 
Moreover, the meaning of a remark, a gesture, an action may be entirely different 
for sender and receiver because they are using quite different ‘codes’ in which a 
given signal may have two quite different values. Thus we may have very highly 
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individual reasons for wearing a beard or a leather jacket, but so far as the majority 
of mankind is concerned the net result is to place us in a category along with all 
other wearers of beards or leather jackets as either graduates in arts subjects, 
Teddy Boys, or whatever the case may appear for any one observer. It will be 
shown later that this process is apparent in the public relations of one of our social 
agencies, the probation service. 


THE FACTOR OF POWER 


In order to do anything successfully, whether it is firing a gun or living with other 
people, we have to have reliable information. This information is about objective 
realities in the external world, and also about the results of our attempts to modify 
this external world to suit ourselves. This information is essential to each one of 
us. We may, however, feel the need for it to a greater or a lesser extent, and this 
appears to depend on the degree to which we feel ourselves to be either at the mercy 
of events or in command of them—in short, on how much power is at our disposal. 
Where it is felt that objective reality must be deferred to, lack of adequate informa- 
tion, whether from deafness or from any other cause (delays in the postal service, 
not being on the telephone, etc.), appears to produce characteristic effects that we 
may label anxiety. Where, however, the individual is able to control events, there is 
a tendency to dispense with the need for accurate information, and even to ignore 
it when it appears. This is the state of dictatorship, and although the example that 
follows is taken from the world of military dictatorships it is suggested that the 
term may be used to describe essentially similar relationships between people in 
other contexts, in so far as a neglect of feedback is apparent in each case. This 
disposition to ignore feedback is, from another point of view, equivalent to autistic 
or wishful thinking, and in extreme cases may amount to psychosis. Thus though 
the dictator may feel at liberty to dispense with accurate information, the con- 
sequences of this are ultimately catastrophic. 

The distinction between these two approaches to the problem of adjusting 
to reality is illustrated by two superficially similar situations, that of a teacher 
addressing his class, and that of a political dictator addressing an audience of 
reporters. 

Teaching presents a number of problems that every teacher finds trying. In the 
first place it is not the case that a teacher merely gets up and delivers—like an 
archer firing a single arrow at a target. Contrary to a fairly widespread belief, 
speaking in public is not a form of one-way communication. It may be so on such 
ritual occasions as delivering votes of thanks, where the information conveyed is 
minimal, but to the extent that a speaker has anything important to say he becomes 
concerned that his audience should understand his message, and he is therefore 
concerned with problems of feedback. But this is by no means so easy as it would 
be in conversation with one or two other persons. The larger his class the less easy 
is it for statements to be queried verbally and for misunderstandings to be detected 
and corrected as they arise. Instead the teacher has to rely on his ability to interpret 
facial expressions, postures, tendencies to fidget and to be distracted, etc. In these 
circumstances it seems reasonable to describe the situation as one productive of 
greater anxiety than a téte-d-téte conversation. 

A dictator’s relationship with his audience is quite different. The knowledge that 
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he has considerable power at his disposal minimizes his need to secure the coopera- 
tion of his audience, even when the audience is composed of people who are not 
his own followers. In 1936 John Gunther noted that Hitler seldom engaged in 
conversation proper: 


‘Foreigners, especially interviewers from British or American papers, may 
find him cordial and even candid but they seldom have opportunity to question 
him, to participate in a give-and-take discussion. Hitler rants. He orates. He is 
extremely emotional. He never answers questions. He talks to you as if you were 
a public meeting and nothing can stop the gush of words’ (Gunther, 1936). 


Gunther recounts an incident that seems to reveal an inability to cope with 
feedback when it was forced on Hitler’s attention: 


‘Some time ago, before signing the friendship pact with Poland, he received 
a well-known American publicist and editor. He asked a question: what the 
American would think if, for example, Mexico were Poland and Texas were cut 
off from the United States by a “corridor” in Mexico. The American replied : “The 
answer to that is that Canada is not France.” Hitler had intended the question 
rhetorically, and he was so shocked and upset by the little interruption that it 
took him some time to get in full voice again—on another point’ (Gunther, 1936). 


Such a man’s contact with reality depends entirely on the extent to which reality 
corresponds to his fantasies, and not in the least on his adjustment to it. The 
interesting thing is that he becomes defined as mad only when things begin to go 
badly. Thus within a week of his death Hitler was signing orders for an immediate 
increase in the output of aircraft from factories without steel supplies, many of 
which had in any case been reduced to rubble. It is also interesting that the fiction 
of omnipotence was played out to the end—by retreat into an underground bunker 
where unwelcome information could be kept from the Fiihrer. It is said that on 
only very few occasions did Hitler ever visit the front, and that when he passed 
through devastated areas the curtains of his car were invariably drawn. 

The disposition to dispense with feedback is present in each one of us, and 
probably increases to the extent that we find ourselves in positions of power. This 
is notoriously easy in our dealings with children. Edward VII was by no means the 
last person to be subjected, as a child, to an educational programme for which he 
was quite unsuited. The comment of one biographer of the Prince Consort is 
illuminating: ‘No one would attempt to justify the educational austerities of Prince 
Albert. They illustrate ... an infinite capacity for planning without any power to 
vary the plan when circumstances demand it’ (Fulford, 1949). 

Something of the same sort occurs repeatedly in large organizations such 
as factories, hospitals, and schools. In smaller organizations, where face-to-face 
relations are the rule, the process of mutual adjustment is comparatively easily 
achieved. In larger organizations of the same type the many links in the chain of 
communication may make it difficult for essential information to feed back to the 
places where decisions are made. Such information may be vital—for example 
that particular instructions are impracticable in the form issued. There are two 
ways of dealing with the problem. On the one hand the communication system 
may be studied and improved—and some industrial firms and hospital manage- 
ments have hired social scientists to do just this. More common is an attempt to 
increase the efficiency of planning at the centre, so that instructions may be issued 
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that have a one hundred per cent probability of being carried out exactly as issued. 
This is a solution that appears to exert a profound fascination over a certain 

of executive. It is ultimately inefficient precisely because human beings are at least 
as fallible as guns. 


FEEDBACK IN THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF A 
MAJOR SOCIAL AGENCY 


The temptation to act in this way is unfortunately apparent in some who are 
responsible for the conduct of important social agencies, and this is a matter for 
some concern, The point is rarely raised, since those concerned manage matters 
this way from what are admittedly the highest possible motives. Nevertheless, 
whatever the motives the method is inefficient, and I attribute to this neglect of 
feedback a recurring problem of the British probation service, especially in its 
dealings with juveniles and young people. The problem is not confined to the 
probation service—it appears repeatedly in almost every field of penal policy, and 
also in the fields of mental health and education. 

The problem is stated by a writer on the English penal system (Elkin, 1957): 


‘Ironically, the very fact that probation avoids removal to an institution 
makes it suspect in the eyes of many people. Because there is no obvious penalty 
or discomfort it is regarded as a mere “‘let off”. But this view fails to grasp the 
essence of probation. It emphatically does not mean that the probation officer 
just lends a helping hand and has a few kindly words with the probationer. Every 
probation officer knows that nothing can be achieved if the probationers remain 
passive, and one of the primary aims is always the development of a sense of 
personal responsibility. Probation does not involve punishment, but it does 
demand effort’ (my italics). 

This kind of statement needs to be examined very carefully. 

In the first place it is clear that to demand effort of a probationer is not the same 
as to obtain it. This is not entirely a verbal quibble. One finds it difficult to believe 
both that probation officers are overworked, as Miss Elkin makes abundantly clear, 
and also that probation invariably involves the degree of close supervision implied 
in this passage. The popular view may sometimes be substantially correct. This 
need not be overstressed, but the possibility must be considered. 

It has in any case been pointed out already that people react to what we do and 
say, and not to our intentions. These are different things, and there is no simple 
relationship between them. Thus even if the public impression is incorrect, it is 
not entirely to the point to meet a criticism of what appears to be happening by a 
statement of aims. Probation may in fact always involve the probationer in a good 
deal of effort, but if this is so then it must be shown that it is so, and not that it is 
supposed to be. 

But to argue that probation does demand effort is to shift ground on the central 
issue of whether the aims of probation are punitive or therapeutic. Miss Elkin 
appears to share the clinical outlook of most modern writers on the subject. She 
is therefore under no obligation to meet the complaint that probation involves no 
hardship by a statement that it does. It is precisely this uncertainty about aims that 
makes it difficult to evaluate much of what is written on penal policy. 

There are, once again, two possibilities. If those responsible for the probation 
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service accept as legitimate the publicconcern with justice, then the probation service 
is clearly open to criticism. For to the extent that any substantial number of people 
believe probation to be a ‘let off’, justice has not been seen to be done, and this is a 
serious matter. If on the other hand court disposals are to be decided on exclusively 
clinical grounds, then this is consistent but involves a total disregard of the com- 
municative aspect of these disposals. 

For a court disposal is not merely an administrative matter. It is also, and this 
is so whether we intend it or not, and whether we like it or not, a communication 
to the world at large. And the world at large interprets the communication in terms 
of its own particular code, a code that sees the business of the court to be with 
justice and punishment. P. M. W. Voelcker, in a study of the attitudes of parents 
whose children were brought before a juvenile court, notes that parents were more 
in favour of punishment than were the court personnel. He also shows how the 
majority of parents were under the impression that the motives behind court dis- 
posals were in fact punitive, and that the court disposed of cases according to a 
principle of graded or cumulative punishment. “They give them a conditional dis- 
charge first, then probation, and then if they keep on, well, they have to send them 
away, don’t they?’ (Voelcker, 1960). 

Thus court and public appear to possess two quite different sets of values, two 
quite distinct codes, and in this context the use of two quite distinct codes is very 
serious indeed. For it is conceivable that while as an administrative device, and as a 
means of bringing the individual into treatment, probation may be wholly effective, 
as a communicative or normative device it may be positively harmful. Voelcker 
found that none of the parents he interviewed regarded probation as a ‘let off’. But 
many of these were people with first-hand experience of probation. We need to 
know how probation was regarded by friends of the children in court who had 
themselves no first-hand knowledge of it. 

Public beliefs and attitudes are relevant information for those responsible for 
the probation service, and if the service is to be successful they must be taken into 
account. This is factual information about reality as it is; it is also feedback, pro- 
viding information about how court decisions have been interpreted. It is not 
enough therefore to stigmatize the public as reactionary and misinformed. Nor is it 
enough to assume that ‘education’ and the passage of time will bring the public 
round to a more clinical point of view. We have no reason to suppose that the habit 
of viewing events in moral terms is a thing that will pass. 

In any case the problem is here and now. Voelcker is aware that there is a 
problem, but like Miss Elkin can only recommend ‘increased understanding’. He 
suggests that ‘the cooperation of the parent, of such importance in so many cases, 
might be increased if magistrates could make even greater efforts to remove these 
misunderstandings’. It might, and then it might not. It is customary to maintain 
that increased understanding invariably leads to increased cooperation, but in this 
case one wonders whether with increased understanding cooperation might not 
disappear altogether. The problem is not that there is misunderstanding, but that 
there is a genuine conflict of interests, which is only concealed by the fact that one 
side has a mistaken idea of what the other is about. 

What no writer on the probation service ever seems to consider seriously is that 
the attitude of the general public is a fact and that facts are not to be ignored with 
impunity, especially when we hold by no means all the cards, nor even possibly 
half the pack. 
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CONCLUSION 


The concept of feedback has been described, and has been used to discuss certain 
processes in individual life and in the management of large institutions and 
agencies. It has been pointed out that in each case adequate feedback is essential to 
the successful attainment of objectives. Where this feedback is inadequate the end 
result appears, in the individual, to be anxiety; where it is available but ignored 
this seems to be accompanied by a degree of autistic or wishful thinking. At the 
institutional level something of this sort is apparent in the conduct of certain public 
services, and the British probation service has been considered as a case in point. 

The more general implications of the approach may be far-reaching. In the 
first place there appears to be a generic relationship between certain psycho- 
pathological states in the individual, and certain kinds of inefficiency in large 
institutions. It follows, then, not only that the concepts of psychiatry may be used 
to explain malfunctioning in social institutions, as has already been done by a 
number of writers, but also that when detailed institutional study eventually 
acquires its own concepts and vocabulary, these may in turn be able to offer 
illumination in the field of psychiatry. 
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